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—OMAR ug 
Out of Bafra, Ephesus, Xanthi and Smyrna come the choice Turkish 
tobaccos that give their wondrous fragrance and flavor toOMAR. Out 
of Virginia comes the mellow leaf that imparts sparkling snap and life 
to this irresistible cigarette. 
* 


TURKISH BLEND 


CIGARETTES 


OMAR represents the knowledge and skill of a quarter- 
century of experience gained in the manufacture of the 
world’s finest cigarettes. 


OMAR— the purveyor of new, 

undreamt-of delight to cigarette smokers—-the superior in 

zest and relish to all-Turkish and blended cigarettes. 
1 OMAR - 


the exquisite, the incomparable, the unique. 


20 for 15¢ 





THE AMERICAN 
TOBACCO COMPANY 
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: “A water of - 
- unquestioned superiority = 


now being preferred by - 


; the American public. 
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“the world's best table water” 
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From the famous 
White Rock Mineral Springs 
Waukesha. Wisconsin. 
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Our Only Chance 


The business office being on its semi-annual 
vacation this week (we never think of vacations 
ourselves), we take advantage of the oppor- 
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tunity to omit from this page all coupons and : 
all dull and commercial figures. eo 


In making our direct appeal for you to become 
a regular subscriber to Life, therefore, we are 
frank to say that we don’t just know what is 
the exact amount for our special three months’ 
offer. Full particulars in our next issue. 


Obey that impulse. 





Local 


Charles Dana Gibson now draws only for Lire, 





The Short Story Contest will close soon. Regular : ra ce llvaet s 


“he: : : it. 
subscribers will not fail to know about it a 


You can get a copy of the Miniature Life free business office that the coupon which 


by forwarding your address and an uncancelled usually occupies this corner is a cheap 
stamp. commercial affair. 
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Hudson Limousine 


7-Passenger, $2450 


| Hudson New Era 7. 





in CI OS ed Car. S 


We now announce, after years 
of effort, new ideals in Closed 
Cars. Greater luxury—a degree 
which appears an extravagance. 
Adaptability—two all-season 
models, to remove the need for 
two cars. Lower prices—im- 
mensely lower—to multiply closed 
car users. 


NEW ARTISTIC LIMITS 


We won the lead among fine 
cars with the new-type Hudson 
Six, Now we aim, with equal 
skill, at supremacy in body-build- 
ing. We invite comparison, and 
expect comparison, with the cost- 
liest bodies built. 


In this new effort we brought to 
our aid coach builders of inter- 
national repute. We demanded 
the best they knew in construction, 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





in materials, in elegance, in ap- 
pointments. Then our designers 
added new ideas—attractions 
heretofore unknown. 


You will find here scores of 
surprises, whatever you know 
about bodies. Inside and outside 
you will find new standards in 
finish, in beauty, comfort, conve- 
nience and luxury. And in two 
of the models you will find a new 
trend—a welcome trend—toward 
all-season cars. 


Hudson dealers now show 
these closed models. But the 
demand already shows that our 
output will be vastly oversold. 
We urge an early choice. 


For full descriptions write 
for our Closed Car Catalog 





TOURING SEDAN 
With windows up, a luxurious Sedan ; no electric broug- 
ham excels it. ‘ith windows down, a completely open 
Touring Car. Price $1875 f. o. b. Detroit 





COUPE 
For comfort on stormy days, yet open pe delightful in 
summer. Seats four. Price $2000 f. o. b. Detroit. 





CABRIOLET 
Changes iy from an Fry Roadster to a closed 


oupe. Price $1650 f. o. b. Detroit 
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WHITE TRUCKS 


cAwarded the GRAND PRIZE 


BY THE PANAMA-PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL 
EXPOSITION AT SAN FRANCISCO 





THE ONLY GRAND PRIZE—THE HIGHEST AWARD 
FOR MOTOR TRUCKS 


Was conferred upon White Trucks by experience. The points of merit upon 
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the Superior Jury of Award, as officially 
announced by the Secretary of the Jury 
under date of August Second. 


This is the ONLY GRAND PRIZE 
received by any motor truck at the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition. 


This decision of the Superior Jury of 
Award reflects the opinion of the largest 
users of motor trucks throughout the 
world — and is in accordance with the 
actual service results of motor truck 


which the Grand Prize is awarded are 
identical with those that have deter- 
mined the selection of White Trucks by 
America’s foremost firms in every line of 
business. 


White supremacy in the motor truck 
industry is thus recognized by the highest 
award that can be bestowed by the 
greatest exposition the world has ever 
known—just as this supremacy has been 
recognized by motor truck users for many 
years, 


REGARDING OTHER CLAIMS 


The decision of the Superior Jury is final in the matter of Exposition 
awatds. Hence any announcements of other motor truck manufacturers, 
claiming to have received the Grand Prize and Highest Award for 
motor trucks at the Panama-Pacific International Exposition, are 
automatically denied by this decision of the Superior Jury of Award. 


THE WHITE COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 


Largest Manufacturers of Commercial Motor Vehicles in America 
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A Deeper Deep-Sea 
Peril 


OWN amidst the sea-food dwelt a 


mermaid, 
Pretty little maid with eyes like 
lamb’s, 
Sitting in the cloisters of the typhoid 
oysters, 


Playing in the kingdom of the pto- 
maine clams. 


Round her swam the codfish of the 
Summer boarder, 
Past her crawled the lobsters which 
the trusts control, 
Also not a few fish—whitebait, blue- 
fish 
And the fat and flabby flounder 
(which they serve as sole). 


Down upon the mermaid dropped a 
magazine 
Full of Summer articles and fiction, 
too. 
These she read, delighted, until she 
saw, affrighted, 
A squib called “ Shell Fish Peril ”— 


then the sea looked blue. 


Twice and thrice the mermaid scanned 
the article; 
Doctor Harvey Smiley wrote the 
same. Said he: 
“Oysters, eat them sparing; only for 
the daring 
Is the lazy, languorous lobster from 
the seaside sea. 


“Many kinds of fish are dangerous as 
snake-bites, 
Codfish balls are deadlier than ben- 
zoate of ham; 
Whitebait, kept in storage, forms a 
devil’s porridge— 
And oh! avoid the peril of the sand- 
fed clam!” ; 







Back upon the coral flopped the mer- 
maid, 
Double-briny tear-drops dimmed her 
eyes: 
“Lo! the muckrake’s motion sweeps 
the mighty ocean 
And a salt and slimy scandal’s on 
the realm I prize! 





for 
ddequate 


Rational 
@fense 


|US.Army 
& Navy 


MAKING A MONKEY OF HIM 
The One on the Left: Git out! WE 
GOT TO ECONOMIZE! 


“Once the bounding sea was full of 
pirates ; 
Now it’s full of microbes—hope, 
farewell! 
Next some scribe, for stir made, will 
analyze the mermaid— 
Then good-bye to Summer and the 
Beach Hotel!” 
Wallace Irwin. 



























HE morning, like a river, runs 
With feet of music through the palms. 

Come! match your glory with the sun’s, 

And breathe with me a thousand balms; 
The dawn is like an azure door 

Flung open wide for us to flee, 
And watch along the surf-ringed shore 

The heaving jewel of the sea. 


And we will find some coral cave, 
Where you shall doff your linen fair, 
By the foam-tipped up-running wave, 
And free the marvel of your hair; 
And match your whiteness with the spray, 
And match your strange eyes with the sea, 
And, like a Nereid, you shall sway, 
Cradled in lapis lazuli. 


Then turn, and, like a dolphin, glide 
Through hollow halls of glimmering jade, 
Where solemn gleaming fish abide 
For ever in a twilight glade; 
And I shall watch you sink and pass, 
Then dive, and midway we shall meet, 
Two dreams within a magic glass, 
And join dim lips, with sea-salt sweet. 





Bahaman Love-Song 








Then shall we hoist a snowy sail, 
And, in a boat with crystal floor, 

Gaze down on shapes in rainbow mail, 
Starfish, and branching madrepore, 

And peacock fans and fairy flowers 
That in a mystic garden dream 

Of moon-white sands and coral bowers, 
Tranced deep in the pellucid stream. 


There might I dwell as in your eyes, 
And never to the world return; 
But lo! another Paradise, 
Of beckoning palms and tropic fern— 
Yon island ringed with sun-kissed foam! 
Oh, let us there our boat careen, 
And I will build our hidden home, 
And you shall be the island queen. 


And I will serve you, morn and eve, 
Of golden fruits shall be our fare, 
And garlands for your body weave, 
And dive for pearls to deck your hair; 
And love shall be the island laws, 
Love all its business, all its play; 
The world and all its silly saws 
A foolish legend far away. 
Richard Le Gallienne. 
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Orderly: . MAJESTAT, HERE 1S STILL ANOTHER NOTE FROM THAT AMERICAN PRESIDENT 


“ ANSWER IT YOURSELF, FRITZ.” 


“WHAT SHALL I SAY, MAJESTAT?” 


“ 


oH, 


Tells Fortunes, Maybe 


Kate Douglas Wiggin is listed among the very few 
American women who earn fifty thousand dollars 
a year—New York Times Book Review. 
ARNS fifty thousand dollars a year? Surely. Mrs. 
Wiggin Riggs is a clever, deserving and delightful 
person who earns anything she may get. 

But can she collect fifty thousand dollars a year from 
an indebted world? 

If so, how? Her books are not best-sellers; she does 
not lecture for money that one hears of. How does she 
collect the fifty thousand dollars? Has she a success- 
ful play, or does she supplement her literary work by 
sewing? 


Case-hardened 


“ A RE you afraid of submarines 
tain of the Atlantic liner. 
“No,” replied the applicant for the job. “I used to 
be one of the crew of an excursion boat.” 


inquired the cap- 





ANYTHING.” 























STOP 


“YOU MUST NOT BATHE HERE, GIRLS. THIS IS A PAGE 
IN ‘LIFE,’ NOT A SECLUDED POOL ” 





Life’s Fresh Air Fund 


Inclusive of 1914, Lire’s Fresu Atr Funp 
has been in operation twenty-eight years. 1m 
that time it has expended $150,987.58 and 
has given a fortnight in the country to 36,767 
poor city children. 

The Fund is supported entirely by bequests 
and voluwtary contributions, which are ac- 
knowledged in this column, 


Previously acknowledged $6,902.30 
“In memory of Wilmar ” 5.00 
i a Be 5.00 
In memory of one, faithful in every 
relation of life 
G. E. Compton 
oR. Oy oe 
Carroll Burton 
Charlotte G. Kimball 
“In memory of R. B. 
Thos. E. Wardell 
James L. Thomson 
Mrs. P. Bonery 71 
C. L. Tilden .00 
Anonymous 5.00 
Sunday collections at Camp Wyanoke 57.00 
| ee 10.00 
Mrs. A. O. C. Mills 5.71 
Mrs. Thomas A. Edison 6.00 
Mrs. R. T. Sheldon 5-75 
John Shaw 1.00 
Marie Lewis Cope 10.00 
Mrs. W. F. Stearns 10.00 
* In memory of Mrs. R. F. E.”.. 5.00 
id eget 10.00 
Mrs. Dr. Hamilton 1.50 
Mrs. W. R. Nichol 5-71 
Mr. and Mrs. Thos. Paxton 5.00 
Wm. R. Graupner 2.50 
C. Roberts 3.00 
E. H. Hawbaker 6.00 
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$7,153.88 


ACKNOWLEDGED WITH THANKS 


A treat of Loft’s candy for all the chil- 
dren at the Farm from Mrs. Clarence 
Lee, New York City. 

Package of clothing from Mr. M. O. 
Luke, Covington, Va. 

One girl's coat and four small dresses 
from Mrs.. G. W. Plummer, New York 
City. 

Twelve tennis racquets from Alex. 
Taylor & Co., New York City. 

Three treats of candy from Dr. A. 
C. P., Newton, Conn 


All Out for Berlin ! 


HE National League of Unpre- 
paredites met yesterday afternoon 
in Madison Square Garden. Every 
State was represented, delegates com- 
ing from all the principal cities and 
towns. There was standing room 
only. 
Mr. Bryan, unable to be present on 
account of a lecture engagement, sent 
the following message: 


“Our duty to be unprepared is 
paramount. It is only by maintain- 
ing the ratio of sixteen foreign battle- 
ships to one of our super-gunboats 
that peace can be maintained and the 
future assured.” 


SUNSET AT CONEY ISLAND 


Resolutions were adopted abolishing 
the present army and navy. 

The principal speaker, Mr. Spunk- 
less Featherwhite, said among other 
things: 


““ By all means let us blow up at 
once what coast defenses we have. 
I not only believe in the doctrine of 
non-resistance, but I am consistent 
enough to carry it out. I believe in 
giving right in to the first country 
that gets lLere and being governed 


come first 
(Applause. ) 


by that country. First 
served is my motto.” 


Among other subjects were: 

“The Growing Menace of Ammuni- 
tion Factories.” 

“America for 
Japanese.” 

“Selling our Birthright.” 


A Short-Story 
él mezzanine floor. 


the Germans and 















































Uncle Sam: WILL YOU SURRENDER PEACEFULLY OR MUST I RESORT TO VIOLENCE? 
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Wanted: 
Democratic Discipline 


HE interesting question about the 
war is, what it will do to the 
world. For months the great question 
has been, Can the Germans beat all 
creation? But all creation seems to be 
neither winning nor losing. It is 
hanging on like grim death, and seems 
likely to continue in that posture even 
if it does no better. Consequently 
concern about what the Germans may 
do is giving way a little to inquiry and 
conjecture as to what the war may do. 
Evidently it is changing the world. 
But how much and in what particulars? 
Mr. Beveridge, of Indiana, has been 
over to inspect it, and offers us his 
guess. He no longer feels that the 
war is a contest between absolutism 
and democracy. He believes that, who- 
ever wins, the war will produce in all 
European countries except Russia “an 
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” say! bO YOU CALL THIS A BATHING- 
suit?” 
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PUBLIC SENTIMENT 


immeasurable advance in democracy 
expressed in terms of collectivism.” 
Team work wins, and Germany is 
ahead in that, but the other countries, 
England especially, are hurrying to 
catch up. The principle, as he sees it, 
that runs through all the new war-born 
laws in England—as the Defense of 
the Realm Act—is “government con- 
trol of fundamentals for the common 
good.” The application of that prin- 
ciple, he thinks, will outlast the war 
and the people of the countries that 
have had experience of it will not 
let it go. 

But our gifted Hoosier brother must 
recognize that German collectivism and 
German Kultur, German team work 
and power generally, rest on discipline, 
and that the source of German disci- 
pline has been autocracy and the steady 
squelching of democratic aspirations. 
The Prussian kings have governed, and 
governed extremely well in many par- 
ticulars. They kept the Prussians 
under discipline and made them the 
most efficient robbers in Europe. Also 
very efficient farmers and manufac- 
turers. They and their discipline de- 
veloped Germany on its material side. 
They made a wonderful job of it. The 
only trouble was that they omitted 
to develop Germany’s moral sense 
along with her wealth. They had no 
moral sense in matters of state, and 
taught their subjects not _ political 











righteousness, but merely obedience. 
Their collectivism includes leave to 
pillage the neighbors whenever Ger- 
many feels strong enough. 

It is Prussian discipline that is 
crowding the world so hard, and the 
question is whether democracy can 
produce a discipline to match and 
overcome it. If it cannot, Prussian 
discipline based on autocracy seems 
likely to possess the earth. So the war 
seems still to be a contest between 
absolutism and democracy, its main 
errand being to compel democracies to 
develop and maintain an_ effective 
discipline. Collectivism may result 
from the war, but it will be a by- 
product. The main result will be demo- 
cratic discipline—a better authority, a 
better obedience and better team work, 
as Mr. Beveridge says. 

B.S. Wf. 


Information 


A GROUP of delegates from China 

recently arrived in this country, 
their purpose being to study our sub- 
marines in order to bring their country 
up to civilization’s high mark. While 
they are here they should also look 
over Tammany Hall, our management 
of cities, and drop in at woman suffrage 
headquarters. By so doing they may 
get some idea of how a great republic 
ought not to be governed. 
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“THE SITUATION IS DELICATE AND PRESENTS THE POSSIBILITY OF EVENTUALITIES ” 


Authentic News About the War 


AVING made a careful study of all the expert opinions 
and official dispatches, we beg leave to inform every- 
body that: 

Germany has from ten to fifteen millions of men in the 
field, and as soon as Russia has been captured (in a couple 
of weeks or so, maybe) she will then spend the remainder 
of her summer vacation in conquering the rest of Europe. 

Norway, Sweden, Holland, Switzerland, Rumania and 
Bulgaria are now secretly mobilizing and only await the 
psychological moment when they will join { age 

The slight delay in taking Constantinople is due to the 
fact that England is afraid it might end the war too soon. 

Germany’s food supply is now increasing so rapidly as 
to be a cause of concern to the government to know where 
to store it. 





Our Handy Golf Manual 


att: That for which you are constantly searching and 
which you never quite attain. 


Stance: A term you use only when you make a good 
shot. 
FLus: Your method of entering a crowd on the first 


tee when you make your drive. 

ApproacH: A popular method of keeping one’s ball 
away from the hole. 

Bunker: A center of gravity. 

ScorE: Something you once made when no one else was 
present. 

Cappy: An ever-present trouble in time of help. 

Iron: Something that enters the sod and your soul at 
the same time. 








(Each story printed under the above heading is a candidate for the $1,000, 


$500 and $250 prizes offered by LIFE in answer to the question: 
can a short story be and still be a short story? 


How short 
The stories accepted are 


paid for upon acceptance at the rate of ten cents a word for every word up 


to 1,500 which the author does not write. 


this issue.) 


See conditions on page 486 of 


What the Vandals Leave 


‘By Herbert Riley Howe 


HE war was over, and he was back 

in his native city that had been re- 

taken from the Vandals. He was walking 

rapidly through a dimly lit quarter. A 

woman touched his arm and accosted him 
in fuddled accents. 

“Where are you going, M’sieu? 

me, hein?” 


With 


He laughed. “No, not with you, old 
girl. I’m going to find my sweetheart.” 
He looked down at her. They were 
near a street lamp. She screamed. He 
seized her by the shoulders and dragged 
her closer to the light. His fingers dug 
her flesh, and his eyes gleamed. 
“Joan!” he gasped. 


Food For Thought 


By Harriet Lummis Smith 


ORBES had bribed his way past the 
gate-man and stood on the station 
platform at the foot of the stairs, his 
manner drearily resigned. He had come 
to meet a girl and he did not fancy 
the job. 

‘“*Hang it, man,” he had protested, 
when Keith Chandler, his partner, sum- 
moned to New York by a telegram, had 
deputed Forbes to meet the four o’clock 
train, and incidentally, his sister-in-law, 
“T shouldn’t know the girl.” 

“T’ve never seen her myself,” his 
friend reminded him. ‘She was in 
Japan when Agnes and I were married, 
studying decorative art. Cabled she'd 
come home for the wedding if we'd 
postpone it three months.” Chandler 
indulged himself in a smile of remi- 
niscent scorn. 

“Tf Mrs. Chandler would accompany 
me,” said Forbes, brightening. He really 
liked his partner’s wife, partly because 
her devotion to her husband made un- 
necessary those defenses he was accus- 
tomed to erect about himself in the 
society of women under sixty. Chandler’s 
answer shattered his hopes. 

“Tf Agnes could leave the baby it 
wouldn’t be necessary to trouble you. 
But the little thing’s under the weather. 
Nothing serious, but you couldn’t bribe 
Agnes out of the house till the child’s 
herself again. And you won’t have any 





trouble picking Diantha out of the 
crowd. She looks like Agnes,” Chandler 
ended complacently. “There won’t be 
two of that kind on any one train, my 
boy.” 

Forbes, immaculate in his grey busi- 
ness suit, frowningly scanned the crowd 
hurrying past, the rabble of men with 
suit-cases on ahead, the women follow- 
ing more deliberately. Heaven, what a 
swarm of women! Forbes saw himself 
addressing the wrong girl and snubbed 
for his pains. 

Then all in a moment a figure took 
on distinction, a girl splendidly tall, who 
carried herself as if proud of every inch, 
who walked the station platform in a 
fashion suggesting that she could dance 
all night, and go horseback riding in 
the morning. Yes, she was like Mrs. 
Chandler, only larger, handsomer, more 
stunning in a word. Hat in hand he 
approached her. 

“Miss Byrd, I believe.” 

The girl halted, facing him squarely. 
He had no time for explanations. <A 
well-shaped, perfectly gloved hand rested 
lightly on either shoulder. He had a 
bewildering impression of a tall figure 
swaying toward him, of a fragrance too 
elusive to be called perfume, of grey 
eyes flecked with violet. Then her lips 
touched his. 

“Miss Byrd, indeed!” 


She was 








laughing in his face. “ You are my first 
and only brother, young man, and I 
warn you I shall make you live up to 
the part.’”” One hand slipped from his 
shoulder and through his arm. He 
found himself walking beside her fol- 
lowing the porter who carried her 
satchels, and listening mechanically to a 
flow of words which fortunately required 
no reply. 

The affair was a hideous nightmare. 
Mistaking him for Chandler, whom she 
had never seen, this unsuspecting girl 
had kissed him before a hundred wit- 
nesses. Most appalling of all, an ex- 
planation seemed an unthinkable brutal- 
ity. When once she knew, she could 
never look him in the face again. It 
was essential to keep her in ignorance 
of her blunder till he left her at Chand- 
ler’s door. 

Not till they were seated in a taxicab 
did she ask a direct question. This was 
fortunate, as Forbes had been incapable 
of an intelligent reply. 

‘“‘How’s the baby, Keith?” 

“The baby—O, yes, the little thing 
has been slightly under the weather.” 
As he repeated the information imparted 
by Chandler earlier in the day, Forbes 
blushed to his ears. 

“Little darling!” murmured the girl. 
“How many teeth has she?” 

“Teeth! O—I—The usual number, I 
believe.” 

“T’m awfully ignorant, Keith. I ought 
to be ashamed to confess it, but I really 
don’t know what is the usual number 
for a child of six months.” 

Vainly she waited for enlightenment. 
Forbes’ answer was a tortured smile. 
His agonized prayer that she might 
change the subject was granted all too 
soon. 

“ How’s Reggie?” 

“T beg pardon.” Forbes’ jaw dropped. 
His Christian name was Reginald. 

“Mr. Forbes. I prefer to call him 
Reggie. Do you admire him as extrava- 
gantly as Agnes does? Then see I shall 
be forced to conceal my prejudice to 
keep peace in the family.” 

* Prejudice ? You are 
against him?” 

“Of course. 





prejudiced 





Such a bundle of per- 


fection.” 
“O, no.” Forbes spoke with generous 
earnestness. “He’s not that at all. 


Just an ordinary good sort.” 
“Then you think I shall like him?” 
The innocent question stabbed him. 
“No,” Forbes said after a long pause. 
* You won’t like him.” In his heart he 











felt he was understating the case. She 
would regard him with abhorrence. Every 
moment this deception continued, even 
though practiced to spare her feelings, 
added to her righteous grievance. The 
pain in his voice as he spoke was a 
surprise to himself. 

“ He must be a singular person,” mused 
the girl. ‘ Agnes vows he is perfection. 
You reassure me by acknowledging him 
human, and yet you are certain I won't 
like him. Or is that because I am so 
unreasonable?” 

“Really, Miss Byrd ne 

He thought she was going to kiss him 
again, she leaned toward him so swiftly. 
His heart stood still though his mood 
could hardly be characterized as shrink- 
ing. But she confined herself to beating 
a tatoo against his arm, with a little 
clenched fist. 

“T won't be Miss Byrd to my 
brother, I won’t! Say Diantha.” 

“ Di-an-tha.” 

“You say it as if it 
Happauch. Try it again.” 

He stammered out the three melodi- 
ous syllables. He was thinking less of 
her name than of her eyes. There were 
golden mischievous lights swimming like 
motes in the blue, and her drooping 
lashes made black shadows. She turned 
her head and the curve of her neck was 
distracting. 

“Why, he’s stopping, 
“ Are we there?” 

Incredible as it seemed, they were at 
Chandler’s door. ‘“‘ Wait,” Forbes said 
to the driver, his voice hoarse. He 
took Diantha’s arm to assist her up 
the steps and she looked at him won- 
deringly. 

“ Aren’t you coming in?” 

“Not just now.” Forbes forced a 
smile. It was possible that they would 
never meet again, and if they did, her 
friendliness would have been transformed 
into implacable enmity. He extended his 
hand. “ Good-bye,” he whispered. 

“Au revoir.’ His agreeable doubt 
whether her ideals of sisterliness would 
lead her to something more affectionate 
than a handclasp was merged in disap- 
pointment. The door swung open and 
she disappeared. Forbes went back to 
the cab in a dejection only partially dis- 





only 


were Keren- 


” 


Diantha cried. 


sipated by Mrs. Chandler’s note next 
day. 
Dear Mr. Forbes: 


Can’t you dine with us Friday? 
We have all enjoyed a good laugh 
over Diantha’s absurd mistake. 

Cordially yours, 
Acnes Byrp CHANDLER. 


‘EDERS * 


Forbes’ uncertainty as to how far Mrs. 
Chandler was in her sister’s confidence 
was unenlightened three weeks later 
when he asked Diantha to marry him. 
He had waited three weeks, not from 
choice, but because he had been unable 
to induce that elusive young woman to 
listen to him earlier. 

She looked past him, her changeful 
eyes sombre and sad like the sea under 
clouds. “I can’t say yes,” she murmured 
plaintively, “without owning up. And 
if I own up, you'll want me to say 
no.” 

“ Diantha!”’ he faltered. Used as he 
was to feminine extravagance in speech, 
her words chilled him. 

She turned her magic gaze on him. 
“T knew it was you all the time.” 

“T don’t understand.” 


“That day at the train. Agnes had 
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sent me a kodak picture of Keith and 
yourself taken on a fishing trip and [| 
recognized you instantly. I had a little 
prejudice against you to start with, Agnes 
praised you so preposterously, and then 
when I saw you looking so bored and 
superior—O, I know it was immodest and 
unwomanly and perfectly horrid, but [ 
just had an intuition of the way you'd 
gone through life holding women at arm's 
length, and I made up my mind to give 
you something to think about.” 

The confession ended in a half sob. 
A tear clung for an instant to her cury- 
ing lashes, then fell to her cheek. Forbes 
leaned closer, murmuring something 
neither an assurance of forgiveness, nor 
altogether entreaty, but a mixture of 
both. If it was further food for thought 
for which he pleaded, he did not ask in 
vain, 


Patches 


By Francis 
AN GILDER, although worth an 


easy million in his own name, was 
proud to be able to write M. D. after 
it. He had a practice, to be sure, but it 
was mostly upon poor dumb beasts made 
sick or otherwise to suit his passing pur- 
pose. This engrossed most of his time 
and attention. “It was so fascinating.” 
This pastime was called research, and, 
being a man of means, he could devote 
himself at will to it. 

And so it happened that one day when 
on his way to the laboratories he chanced 
to see the very specimen he “ needed” 
for the day’s investigation. It was in- 
deed a poor, wretched beast by the side 
of a still more wretched human who was 
on the corner begging. This was luck. 
Van Gilder usually was lucky. 

He stopped his electric alongside the 
curb and approached the pair. 

“ Mister, would y’ be kind enough 

““ Yes, surely, I can help you. 
ten dollars for your dog.” 

* Ten dollars? For Patches? Oh, no.” 

“ Well, then, make it twenty-five. You 
need the money, and the dog will be out 
of your way.” 

“Patches? Sell him for twenty-five? 
To get him out of the way?” The 
wretched, shriveled soul seemed dazed. 
“Why, sir, not for a thousand could 
you have that dog.” 

It was now Van Gilder’s turn to be 
puzzled. Nay, more; he was interested. 
Here was a man wretched, destitute, in 
the clutches of poverty, yet he said that 


” 





Here’s 


E. Norris 


not for a thousand dollars would he part 
with a mere useless dog. Could he mean 
it? Could a dog mean that much to 
any one? Or was he merely speaking in 
kyperbole ? The question held Van 
Gilder. A thousand dollars. What would 
he do if actually offered a thousand dol- 
lars? This was research along a new line, 
but Van Gilder was determined to find 
out. A trip to the bank, and he returned 
with ten one-hundred-dollar bills. 

“You say you wouldn't sell that cur 
for a thousand dollars?” 

“Not for a thousand dollars—would I, 
Patches? ” 

“'Y’ sure? Here’s a thousand dollars. 
Can I take the dog?” 

The sad, drawn face looked at the ten 
crisp golden bills as if in a trance, but 


never for a moment did the owner 
waver. 
“No, not for a thousand. Patches 


and I have seen better days, comrades 
we've been for years; he is as loyal to 
me to-day as ever, and we'll not part till 
death does it. I could not sell my best 
friend, could I, Patches? All the rest 
have left me, but you have never once 
complained, have you, old fellow? No, 
my friend, I’m pretty low, but I'll never 
be as low as that. I thank you for the 
offer, but I can’t accept.” 

Van Gilder, a puzzled, thoughtful man, 
got into his car and drove off. But not 
to the laboratories. Like Saul on the 
road to Damascus, a new light had burst 
upon him. 





The Germans 


W* should think of the Germans as a progressive people 

who have got along wonderfully in material attain- 
ments, but not very far yet in civilization. With progress 
in civilization ordinarily comes abatement in force, due 
partly to a liking for ease and partly to the development 
of scruples. The German force as yet is unabated. 

People advanced in civilization cannot be handled as 
the Germans have been handled. A good many of the 
Germans were serfs no more than a century ago, whereas 
none of the English have been serfs for four or five 
centuries. 

Autocracy may fetch people along until they become fit 
for self-government, or it may develop a country on its 
material side and make its people formidable in war and 
productive in industry without developing their political 
capacity. The Germans have been industrially developed. 


As workers they can beat the Mexicans hollow, but it is 
still to be disclosed how much they surpass the Mexicans 
The Mexicans kept order 
The Germans 


in capacity for self-government. 
and got along as long as they had Diaz. 
still have Wilhelm IL. 
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A DRY BATTERY 


The Great Moment 


HE man who had at last been ap- 
pointed by a hopeful Republic as 


“LEFs - 


“Yes, Excellency.” 
“Ts my motor car in readiness?” 








Ce remrerny rd 





Chief of Staff and Grand Commander 
of the Army and Navy, called in 
his aide and said: 

“Has the Board of Experts met 
and come to its daily disagreement?” 

“Yes, Excellency.” 

“ Have the one thousand amateur in- 
ventors who presented themselves this 
morning, each with a new invention 
which will revolutionize war, been 
properly received and fed?” 

“Yes, Excellency.” 

“Has my weekly statement to the 
press and people of the country, in 
which I explain that while a few minor 
disasters may be expected, everything 
will be all right by and by, been is- 
sued?” 


“Yes, Excellency.” 

“Then you might send word to the 
approaching enemy that, in accordance 
with the glorious traditions of our be- 
loved land, we are ready to take what’s 
coming to us.” 











EXCESS BAGGAGE 


Golf and Insanity 


OLF is a cure for insanity, ac- 
cording to the superintendent of 
the institution for the insane at Elgin, 
Illinois. He says that batting the ball 
around diverts the minds of sufferers 
from dementia, and so he has con- 
verted a seventy-five-acre pasture into 
a nine-hole golf course. 

Of course, many people who have 
come into contact with some of the 
more advanced type of golf fiends and 
heard their ravings about real and 
imaginary shots will immediately say 
that this is merely substituting one 
form of insanity for another. That 
may be true, but, on the other hand, 
golfomania is quite harmless, and 
therefore the substitution constitutes 
a distinct step in advance. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE DOVE 


























One Survivor 


| acsdabtpe alcatel and bibliophiles will be glad to note 
that the news that Louvain’s library, consisting of 

some two hundred and thirty thousand volumes, was totally 
destroyed by the Germans is not true. Many who read 
that this library, with its priceless books, received no 
mercy at the bloody hands of German Kultur may ms a 
be surprised to learn that one book was saved. Spatial 

A Belgian professor, on the day before the burn- 
ing, got the book out of the library for consultation. 
Afterwards he buried it. 

The Germans, of course, were not to blame. They didn’t 
know that book was out when they burned ‘the library. 


UNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER: Did you ever forgive 
an enemy? 
ToMMY TUFFNUT: Oncest. 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER: And what noble sentiment 
prompted you to do it? 
Tommy TurFNut: He was bigger dan me. 


“DO YOU THINK IT POSSIBLE TO LOVE TWO GIRLS AT THE SAME TIME?” 
“NOT IF THEY KNOW IT.” 


‘“* THROUGH THICK 
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Interviews with Dead 


Celebrities 


HE ancient castle was overrun 

with moss and weeds, and at first 

I thought that, after all, the benefit of 

having a modern flying-machine to 
reach it was mostly lost. 

But as I wandered about the lonely 
place I was suddenly conscious of a 
gigantic shape. Sure enough, there he 
was, sitting on the back steps, in the 
solemn grandeur of the ruins, doubt- 
less living in ghostly memory of the 
past. 

He could scarcely devour me now, so 
I sat down fearlessly at his bidding, 
lost in astonishment over the benevo- 
lent aspect of his face, for I had been 
taught to believe that he was a fierce, 
vulgar and intensely sanguinary crea- 
ture. 

“You couldn’t have come up on the 
heanstalk,” he began, that 
was cut down long ago.” 

I signified the aeroplane, just over 
the neighboring fence. He nodded. 
He had heard about them, he said. 

We sat for some time, wordless. 

Then, remembering my mission and 
my instructions to get the main facts 
I made bold to 


“ because 


without 
question him. 

“You are undoubtedly the original 
giant who was slain by Jack the Giant 
Killer,” I said, “although you are a 


ornament, 





THE 
much milder-looking person than I 
supposed. But tell me, my friend, 


what possessed you to want to eat up 
that innocent little boy? Didn’t you 
have any pity? Didn’t you know that 
you could get good roast beef at the 
market? For the prices weren’t pro- 
hibitive then.” 

He turned upon me almost fiercely. 

“Stop!” he exclaimed. “ Really, I 
can’t bear it to have you say all those 
things. I know what the world has 
thought of me all these years. But 
it isn’t true. No, sir!” 


NAME THE TEN MOST 


FRIGHTFUL DISEASES 


AND DESCRIBE THEM 


EXPLAIN WHY THE 


SAVERY AIR YOU 
BREATHE is FULL OF 


DEADLY GERMS 


















TELL WHY CHILDREN 
SHOULD BE 'NOCULATED 
FOR EVERYTHING 




















t DAILY LESSON 





SIRENS 


He buried his face in his hands—I 
may quite a large operation, 
this. 

“Tell me the truth,” I said gently. 
“T will give your side. Remember 
that I am not running a Republican 
newspaper. Speak out!” 

“Well,” he said at last, 
it was this way. I was only a plain, 
hard-working giant, with old-fashioned 
notions, trying to do the best by every- 
body. And this boy Jack came to 
visit He’d been spoiled by his 
mother, he hadn’t learned anything in 
school, he had no sense of responsi- 
bility. I think they said he had been 
treated with psychology—whatever that 
is. At any rate, that boy needed an 
old-fashioned licking badly. It 
the only thing that would have done 
And I gave it to him. 
That’s why they’ve been against me 


say, 


“you see, 


me. 


was 
him any good. 


ever since with a trumped-up story 
about my trying to eat him alive. I 
can tell you, my friend, we giants 
have had to suffer. Ah, if I could 
only have kept that boy I might have 
made a man out of him.” 

“My friend,” I said, solemnly shak- 
ing him by the hand, “ you’re a hero! 
I'll put your name down for the Hall 
of Fame as being the only giant who 
did the right thing for a young friend 
and suffered the consequences! ” 
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LMOST everyone says: Stand by 
the President, but there are dif- 


% ferences of sentiment about what to 


back him up in. Cardinal Gib- 


bons says: 

It is nothing but a foolish 
risk for Americans to take the 
dare of traveling by ships that 
are in danger. . . . Calm 
thought and great prudence are 
what the nation requires in 
this crisis. We can rely on 
President Wilson to lead us 
right. 

Otto Bannard, the banker and 
Republican altruist, said to the 
reporters in London on August 
25th, as he started for home: 

All Americans will unanimously 
support any action President Wilson 
may take, but if the severance of our 
relations with Germany does not 
occur before I arrive in New York 
I certainly shall not know what to 
think of my nation. 

Preparedness for war is provocation 
to war, says Mr. Bryan. Stand by the 
President. When all the treaties he 
and I have negotiated have been signed 
they will make permanent peace for 
this country! 

Miss Jane Addams, lately a Pro- 
gressive leader, who seems to want 
peace on any terms, stands by the 
President while she waits for it. Bishop 
Greer, the non-resistant, stands by the 
President. So does Oswald Garrison 
Villard, and does it vociferously and 
hopes Mr. Wilson will make the Eng- 
lish let our exports into Germany. 
President Eliot, who has been pro- 
Ally to the war point from the very 
start, stands by the President. 

Who doesn’t stand by him? 

George Viereck and a lot of German- 


Americans, who stand by the Kaiser 
and want the export of munitions pro- 
hibited; a few Irishmen who hate 
England, but not the mass of the Irish 
here or elsewhere; a few pro-Germans 
not of German derivation; Mr. Hearst, 
who stands manfully and in coarse 
print for Hearst and Heaven knows 
what else; some of the old-line Re- 
publicans, who have not been born 
again and hope for Wilson’s down- 
fall and the return of corporation rule; 
Colonel Roosevelt and a few Pro- 
gressives. 

Is not this a very curious company 
for the Colonel? His heart is in the 
right place, just as usual. He feels 
intensely the moral claim of the Allies, 


_just as one would have expected. He 


sees Germany “ utterly brutal and ruth- 
less in its disregard of international 
morality” and rages—rages generous- 
ly—that we have not done more about 
it. “For thirteen months,” he said to 
the recruits at Plattsburg, “we have 
played an ignoble part among the na- 
tions.” It is characteristic of him to 
think so, but he should not have 
said so to those recruits in a camp 
managed and officered by the govern- 
ment he criticized. 





H® afterwards said to the re- 
porters: 


I wish to make one comment on 
the statement, so frequently made, 
that we must stand by the President. 


I heartily subscribe to this on condi- 
tion, and only on condition, that it is 
followed by the statement “so long 
as the President stands by the coun- 
try.” It is defensible to state that 
we stand by the country, right or 
wrong. It is indefensible for any 
free man in a free republic to state 
that he will stand by any official, 
right or wrong, or by an ex-offi- 
cial... . The right of any President 
is only to demand public support be- 
cause he does well, because he serves 
the public well and not merely be- 
cause he is President. 


That is all true enough. It concerns 
political support. Officers of govern- 
ment, .including soldiers, and all citi- 
zens owe obedience to the commands 
of a President exercising lawful au- 
thority, whether they approve of his 
commands or not. But whether they 
give him their political support depends 
on whether they like his doings. If 
they don’t like them they can com- 
plain and try to get him to change 
his policy, and if he won’t they must 
try to get some one else in his place 
at the next election. 

The reason Mr. Wilson gets the sup- 
port of so many people of such diverse 
sentiments is that they think that on 
the whole in circumstances of great 
perplexity he is doing as well as any- 
one they can think of. Some of us 
want to get in with the Allies, some 
want to keep out of the war, some 
want peace on any terms, some think 
the war must go through, some are 
afraid of the German-Americans, some 
would just love to see them rounded 
up and counted. But in this great 
multitude of diversely thinking people 
there is vastly more confidence in 
President Wilson’s ability to think 
straight and do right in the long run 
than in any other man in sight what- 
ever. Mr. Wilson, as yet, has a great 
majority of the country with him, 
content, not blindly, but very open- 
eyed, to be conducted when he thinks 
best to lead them. They think of him 
as a man who is for the United States, 
not in a small way, but in the large 
one; not merely for safety, but for 
honor, and not for material good at 
spiritual cost. A great multitude of 
people who go about their business and 
don’t think to any purpee about the 
war are easy in their minds because 
Mr. Wilson is thinking about it. An- 
other multitude who don’t see eye-to- 
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LITTLE BOY BLUE 


“*Now, don’t you go till I come,’ 


he said, 


‘And don't you make any noise!’ 
So toddling off to his trundle bed, 
He dreamt of the pretty toys.” 


eye with Mr. Wilson still feel that his 
thought is -probably next best to their 
own. Colonel Roosevelt represents the 
opinion that we should make urgent 
preparations for war and pitch in and 
help the Allies. Mr. Bryan represents 
the opinion that preparation is provo- 
cation and we should keep out of war 
at all costs. They are both side-show 
attractions. The crowd in the big tent 
is watching Mr. Wilson. 

As for Colonel Roosevelt’s later re- 
marks, published in the Sunday papers 
of August 20th, they amount merely to 
a declaration that President Wilson 
has not been managing our affairs as 
Colonel Roosevelt would have done. 
That is not news. It is possible that 
the Colonel would have made us a bet- 
ter war President that Mr. Wilson 
has made, but there is no sign yet that 
more than a small minority of the 
people think so. Anyhow, we had a 
chance toe ct the Colonel and declined 
it, and, having chosen Mr. Wilson, we 
shall have to try our luck with him for 
a year and a half more. Then, if 
meanwhile the Colonel can persuade the 





voters that he is the better man, we 
can have him back in the White House 
to save what is left of the country. 

Meanwhile, with Bryan out and a real 
man in his place, and with Daniels 
scared and trying to be good, things are 
going better. 

It was sad, wasn’t it, that when the 
Colonel’s assault on the administration 
finally befell he should have pitched 
into the strongest war man in the 
whole Cabinet! 








ERMAN necessity knows no law, 
and German expediency no seri- 

ous objection. The prospect is, at this 
writing, that Germany will meet our 
government’s demands about submarine 
warfare and make due reparation for 
misconduct, that another opportunity 
to get us in a little further with the 
Allies will have to go unimproved. It 
is half to sigh and half to smile about 
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it. Our government seems likely to 
win its point, and that is something, 
though more important morally than in 
substance. Merely to have discon- 
tinued diplomatic relations with Ger- 
many would not have helped much 
unless it proved a step to declared 
hostilities. If we got into actual war 
there would be some interesting results. 
We should not have to bother the Eng- 
lish any more about our shippers’ neu- 
tral rights, and that would be a relief. 
And we should promptly find out who's 
who in the United States and who’s 
German. 

It is believed by talkers hereabouts 
that if and when we get into war with 
Germany we shall have a sharp brush 
with the German reservists in this 
country. There would not be much 
sense in it, but there might be a good 
deal of activity. How many German 
reservists there are among us, how 
organized and how armed the news- 
papers do not tell us, but the gossips 
are satisfied that there are quite a lot 
of them, and that they have organiza- 
tion and a plan. The World seems to 
have good information about the Ger- 
man underworld in America. Perhaps 
it will tell us presently about the 
reservists. 





HAT is being done for Hayti by 
the establishment of an American 
protectorate is to lift her out of the 
hands of her thieves. It can be done 
for her, because her need of it is so 
conspicuous, and because she is so 
small. It needs, apparently, to be done 
for Mexico also, but Mexico is bigger, 
her neighbors are more sensitive, her 
population averages 
lighter in complexion, and her capacity 
for self-help, though not imposing, 
undoubtedly beats Hayti’s. No respon- 
sible estimator has yet announced the 
date of the close of the war in Europe, 
but if Mexico cares to be on the 
side she should make a determined 
effort to close out her revolutionary 
experiment before Christmas. 
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Studies in Expression 
WAITING FOR THE FLASHLIGHT 


















Two With a Sociological Touch 


NE would like to picture the author of 
yw “Common Clay” writhing in the throes 
baa of composition, running his fingers through his 

flowing locks and finally giving to the world 

a masterpiece intended to be a mighty argu- 
ment against the difference in society’s treat- 
ment of the man and woman who sin against 
society’s artificial law of sex. Unfortunately, 
when one sees the play and the author, any such 
picture as this is immediately dispelled. We have 
instead, judging by the evidence presented, an 
excellent example of that theatrical process which 
evolves a play “written at rehearsal.” 
We have the strongest evidence of this in the 
tl so-called epilogue, which may never have formed 
part of the original play, or may bear the same 
relation to an original fourth act that the os coccyx does to 
the prehensile tail of our simian ancestors. In its present 
form the play ends logically at the close of the third act. 
But this would rob the piece of two features valuable from 
the viewpoint of the commercial manager. It would have a 
rather problematical and not pronouncedly happy ending, 
thereby offending against one of the strongest beliefs of the 
American manager—viz., the theatregoing public cannot think 
and the ending of every play must be made unmistakably 
a happy one. In addition to this, the leading lady in the cast, 
Jane Cowl, is one of the handsomest and most striking in 
appearance of our contemporary artists. During the three 
acts of the play she has no opportunity to display her 
physical charms in any but the most ordinary lower-class 
apparel. Entirely to waste her beauty in such attire would 
be a theatrical error of the first magnitude, so the epilogue is 
arranged to permit of displaying her in a highly fantastic 
costume, made in the latest development of the fantastic 
iashions that dressmakers foist on American women. 


5 ee 


HIS obvious and inartistic defect of “Common Clay” 
does not mean that the play is not a thoroughly inter- 
esting one. The author by virtue of a post-graduate course 
is able to link the magic words “ Harvard” and “ Baker” 
to his effort so the defect is emphasized in an output bearing 
what is recognized to be the trade-mark of all that is at 
once most practical and most uplifting in the present develop- 
ment of the American drama. In fact, it was written under 
the sheltering wings of Harvard and Professor Baker, and had 
its first presentation as a prize play in Boston. 

“Common Clay” has an ingenious plot dealing with thor- 
oughly up-to-date social conditions governing the sexes. One 
of its strongest appeals is an emotional restatement by the 
heroine of the reason why girls choose the primrose path, 
the argument advanced being the customary one thar the 





























TOO GOOD TO BE TRUE 


life of pleasure is too attractive to be resisted when contrasted 
with the sordid surroundings of an humble home. Presented 
as plausibly as it is 1n “ Common Clay,” almost gaining the 
acquiescence of the audience, the argument is a most immoral 
one. There is no suggestion of any other alternative. If a 
girl is dissatisfied with a fly-laden domestic atmosphere, kero- 
sene illumination and greasy food, she is entirely justified, 
according to this school of sociology—in fact, is rather heroic— 
if for a change she flies for relief to the dance-hall and con- 
sequent ruination. There is no suggestion that the effervescing 
urge of youth and love for the bright things of life might 
better find a vent in an effort to improve the domestic condi- 
tions and make them brightcr. Although the error this play 
teaches is widely spread and widely believed by active 
amateur sociologists of both sexes, its inclusion in a play 
provides dramatic moments that are weakened in their appeal 
by their essentially false basis. 

However, Mr. Kinkead’s sociology is fortunately not all 
there is to the play, although he evidently intended its expo- 
sition to be taken seriously. His story is an interesting one 
and well developed up to the point of the unfortunate epilogue. 
He is fortunate in having been provided with an exceptionally 
good cast, headed by Mr. John Mason and Jane Cowl. The 
former is equipped with a well-fitting réle, exceptional in 
modern plays, that of a middle-aged hero. His romance is 
of the past, but it has intertwined itself with the present, and 
Mr. Mason makes it a realistic and rationally drawn char- 
acter. The young woman who has started well on her down- 
ward career is made picturesque in personification by Jane 
Cowl, and the part affords her fine opportunities in the lighter 
vein and in greater emotional intensity than she has hitherto 
had opportunity to display. She fits the part admirably and 
the part fits her. Mr. Russ Whytall again displays his fine 
natural equipment and his finished technique in the part of 
the gentle but worldly father of an entangled son, played in 
manly fashion by Mr. Orme Caldara. Mr. Robert McWade has 
evidently made a faithful study from life of the pestiferous 
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lawyer with more bullyragging power than knowledge or con- 
science. There are other minor but essential parts well 
played by Mabel Colcord and Messrs. Dudley Hawley and 
John Ravold. 

“Common Clay” has been well rehearsed and staged with 
judgment, things in the setting and in the social intercourse 
of the characters that might jar on a sensitive nature being 
explained by the indefinite but convenient location of the 
scenes somewhere “in the Middle West.” 

Despite its defects “ Common Clay” is well worth seeing, 
both as a play and for its acting. 


Mu ay ditt 


HE reciprocal love of a boy for a 
dog and a dog for a boy is an 
exhibition of uncontaminated nature 
at its best. In “ Young America” the 
dramatic effect, as much as there is of 
it, is obtained by making the boy an 
unattractive outcast whose sole appar- 
ent virtue is his devotion to his four- 
footed comrade, and whose principal 
attribute otherwise is his ability to 
provide complications for those who 
befriend him. As a play “ Young 
America” is a series of episodes, in- 
teresting or amusing in themselves, 
threaded on a slight and, as it was 
visualized, improbable domestic story. 
One of the episodes was a revelation of 
the workings ef a juvenile court, with 
Mr. Forrest Robinson as a well-drawn 
stage Ben Lindsey. Two types of bad boys were well pic- 
tured by Benny Sweeney and by Percy Helton, the dog-loving 
one. The rest of the cast was competent, including Otto 
Kruger and Peggy Wood as a typical young married couple, and 
by Mr. William Sampson as a new type of irascible neighbor. 
A great deal was expected of the heralded intelligence of the 
dog Jasper, who has had a career in vaudeville before going 
into the legitimate. At the first performance he was inter- 
esting and self-possessed, but outside of a few ordinary dog 
tricks did not distinguish himself. 
“Young America” is neither vegetable, mineral nor entirely 
animal, but is interesting and amusing diversion of the 
lighter sort. Metcalfe. 








Astor.—" Young America,’ by Mr. Fred Ballard. See above. 


Belasco.—“* The Boomerang,” by Messrs. Winchell Smith and 
Victor Mapes. The best of the farces, funny in its lines and 
situations, well constructed, well cast and well staged. 


Booth.—Dramatization of Jacques Futrelle’s ‘‘ My Lady’s Garter.” 
Notice later. ‘ 


Candler.—* The House of Glass,” by Max Marcin. Notice later. 


Casino.—* The Blue Paradise.” Unusually tuneful comic opera 
of the Viennese school and reminiscent of that school of compo- 
sition at its best. Amusing libretto and well staged. 


Comedy.—Closed. 
Cort.—Closed. 
Eltinge.—* See My Lawyer,” by Max Marcin. Notice later. 


Empire.—Closed. Opens shortly with Mr. Cyril Maude in a revival 
of his admirable performance of the title réle of ‘“‘ Grumpy.” 


Forty-eighth Street.—Closed. 


Forty-fourth Street.—Moving pictures and vaudeville. 


Fulton.—“ Some Baby.” Farce with the element of probability 
stretched even beyond the license of farce. Laughable in spots, but 
lacking in refinement. 


Globe.-—* Chin-Chin.” Second season of the admirably staged 


and highly amusing extravaganza “ Chin-Chin,” with Messrs. Mont- 
gomery and Stone as the stars. 


Harris.— Rolling Stones.” Laughable farce, well acted and full 
of the spirit of American youth. 
Hudson.—“ Under Fire.” War drama abounding in heroics, 


relievea by lighter episodes. Realistic in its depiction of the fighting 
in the trenches. 

Knickerbocker—About to open with moving-picture plays pre- 
senting well-known stars of the legitimate theatre. 


Little.—Closed. 


_Liberty.— The Birth of a Nation.” The impressive moving- 
picture recital of events in the history of our country during the 
closing days of the Civil War and the reconstruction period which 
followed. 

Longacre.—‘*‘ The Girl Who Smiles.’”? Musical piece, amusing and 
well done, with several catchy musical numbers, apparently suggested 
by similar themes in other successes. 

Lyceum.—About to open with revival of “The Duke of Killi- 
crankie” and Sir J. M. Barrie’s curtain-raiser, “‘ Rosalind.” 

Manhattan Opera House.—Closed for rehearsal of “ Sealed 
Orders,” a scenic war melodrama from London. 

Maxine Elliott’s.—Closed. 

Park.—May Irwin in farcical comedy entitled “ No. 13 Washington 
Square.” The comedienne displaying her unctuous humor in a 
rather amusing travesty on some phases of New York life. 

Playhouse.—Closed. 

Princess—Closed. 

Republic.—‘ Common Clay,” by Mr. Cleves Kinkead. See above. 

Shubert.—*‘ The Road to Happiness,’ by Lawrence Whitman and 
with William Hodge as the star. Notice later. 

Thirty-ninth Street—‘ The Last Laugh.” Labored farce, well 
done, but for its fun making a strong draft on the spectators’ sense 
of possibility and probability. 

Winter Garden.— Passing Show of 1915.” One of the best 
of the reviews produced at this house, burlesquing the theatrical 
productions of last season and full of girls, music, costumes and 
other appeals to the jaded brain of the t. b. m. 

Ziegfeld’s Follies—Agreeable midnight amusement in the way of 
cabaret and dancing for the never-go-to-beds. 
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“GREAT SCOTT, MADAM! THIS ISN’T THE IMPROPER NUMBER, 
YOU CAN’T STAY HERE IN THAT IMMODEST COSTUME!” 

“OH, I KNOW. BUT .1’M TO APPEAR IN THE ADVERTISING 
SECTION.” 

“THAT'S QUITE DIFFERENT. EIGHT PAGES BACK, PLEASE,” 
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HOW TO KNOW A MUSHROOM 


When He Proposed 


HAT he thought he would say: 
That he had never seen her look 
lovelier. 

That in some indefinable manner she 
always inspired him to do his best. 

That every moment he was away 
from her he was in a torment of 
black despair. 

That every moment he was with her 
he was in the seventh heaven of 
bliss. 

That they might have to begin in 
a small way, but he knew this 
could not last long. 

That his family were all 
crazy about her. 

That her family might not 
understand him now, but that 
was only because they didn’t 
know him. 

That he loved her with a 
love that swept over him like 
the Johnstown flood. 

That he simply couldn’t live 
without her. 

That he knew he could 
make her happy. 

That he never thought of 
any other girl from the mo- 
ment he laid eyes on her. 

What he did say: 

He -can’t remember. 


\ 


CCIDENTS will happen, 

even on the least 

regulated federally-inspected 
steamboats. 
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The Latest Books 


HE weeks’ most noteworthy book is 
a war book. Last winter Albert J. 
Beveridge, ex-United States Senator from 
Indiana, appointed himself a committee 
of one to visit Europe and investigate 
the conditions—both spiritual and mili- 
tant—of the belligerent countries. He 
had a practically universal entrée. He 
was under fire on both fronts and on both 
sides of the western front. He spent two 
hours with the Kaiser. He met leaders of 
statecraft, strategy and commerce. He 
talked, in Germany, France and England, 
with men in the street, men in the ranks, 
prisoners of war, theologues, philosophers, 
cabinet ministers and cab-drivers. And 
in his report, which is called “ What Is 
Back of the War” (Bobbs-Merrill, $2.00), 
he has won nearer to intellectual neu- 
trality than any other writer in this over- 
crowded field, and offers us an enlighten- 
ing summary of conditions—physical and 
spiritual—as seen by an intelligent, en- 
quiring and unbiased observer. 


gence with a flair for the “ human 
document ” will find much to their 
liking in an anonymous volume just pub- 
lished under the expressive title of 
“Me” (Century, $1.30), which purports 
to be an autobiographic account of her 
seventeenth year written by an Amer- 
ican novelist and playwright. It contains 
the story of a young Canadian girl's 
sallying forth (to Jamaica, B. W. I., to 
Richmond, Va., and to Chicago) to make 


a place for herself in the world—a 
youngster just about as unsophisticated 
and as clever, as naive and as cheeky as 
one of the small kittens that, about 
kitten-time, start up village streets look- 
ing for homés and a job. There is an 
introduction by Jean Webster, author of 
“* Daddy-Long-Legs.” And there is a 
sort of long-legged ambiguity about the 
connection. 


iy is a great year for mosquitoes, for 
refugee Bohemians and for third- 
class English novels. The presence of 
the first two is understandable. The 
publication of the last is among the 
mysteries. “Sally on the Rocks” (Bren- 
tano’s, $1.35), by Winifred Boggs, is 
another war-time tale of rural Britain, 
pathetic in its evidence of unofficial 
England's unawareness of the war's char- 
acter. Sally is a young woman with a 
past who tries to stalk a rich husband in 
a small town, is double-crossed by the 
local gossips, and finally consoles a dis- 
graced hero. The tale has human inter- 
ludes and moments of verbal smartness. 
But, like badly worked butter, it is 
streaky with crude “local color” and 
full of sentimental whey. 


RS. DAVID G. RITCHIE’S “ Two 
Sinners ” (Dutton, $1.35)—a story 

of three sisters; an old-maid foster 
mother one (who is the least developed 
and most interesting character-possibility 


BETTER EXTEND BOTH ARMS OF THE SERVICE 














YOU ARE TOO SEVERE, JAMES, 


Gop’s 


in the book) and two younger girls, each 
in her own way self-seeking and thought- 
less—is written with finish and aimed at 
honest representation of life. But the 
subject matter has been so frequently 
handled, and the writer in so far fails 
either to penetrate beneath the conse- 
quent triter.ess in her material or to 
make of the situation a 
for the sake of its own action, that the 


story moving 
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EVEN THE SUFFRAGETTE IS ONE OF 


SCREECHERS 


result is undistinguished. Seekers for 
diversion will be but mildly rewarded by 
it, while students of the essential femi- 


nine can find better text-books. 


PEAKING of text-books, Barrett H. 
Clark’s outlines for the study of 
“British and American Drama of To- 
day ” (Holt, $1.60) is full of suggestion 
and help for the only sort of students 
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worth much, the self-helpful. It deals 
with from 


sixteen 


one to four plays each by 


Irish 
mingling specific 


English, five and 
American playwrights ; 
analysis and 
with 


cross-reference reading. 


nine 


general critical comment 


suggestive queries and hints for 
It gives a list 
of published plays and a bibliography of 
And 


it contains additional notes on the work 
of fourteen other 


critical references for each author. 
American writers. 
There is nothing of the self-constituted 
authority laying the 
Mr. Clark’s work. His book is an in- 
centive to independent thinking, a whet- 
stone to sharpen one’s wits on. 


down law about 


R. MORTON 


recognized 


PRINCE, one of the 
American authorities 
on abnormal psychology, seems, to judge 
by a book of his just published and called 
“The Psychology of the 
(Badger, 60 cents), to have succumbed 


Kaiser ” 


to one of the prevailing diseases bred by 
the war—inflammation of the spleen. The 
gist of the book is a labored proof, pre- 
the the 
author’s profession, of a quite undisputed 
fact—the 
“big-head "—and an equally labored ex- 
planation of William’s 
the German Social Democrats as a phobia 


sented in technical terms of 


ante-bellum Kaiser's case of 


antagonism to 


based on their designs against his auto- 
cratic prerogatives. Of the new slowly 
emerging figure of historical proportions 
and of a united nation’s hero-worship it 
fact, the hand 
is the hand of Science, but the voice is 
Hatred’s voice. J. B. Kerfoot. 


takes no cognizance. In 


All Serene 


ADAM PROHIBITION called 
her chief manager and said: 

“Ts my small army of fanatics keep- 
ing up their morale?” 

“Yes, madam.” 

“ Have orders been given that all our 
foreign guests, including ambassadors, 
ministers and high plenipotentiaries, 
who are accustomed to wine upon their 
tables, shall be duly insulted and forced 
to drink grape-juice?” 

“Yes, madam.” 

“Have you duly advised and in- 
structed my representatives, both men 
and that make 


themselves as offensive as possible to 


women, they must 
everybody?” 

“T have, madam.” 

“Then pull down the blinds, detach 
tne front-door bell and bring me a 
highball and a package of cigarettes.” 
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YOU ALWAYS FORGET SOMETHING ON THESE 


He (scolding): 
PICNICS! NOW IT’S THE NUT-CRACKERS! 


Morning Session 

EACHER: Now, children, we have assembled this 
morning in accordance with the new idea in our 
beloved public-school system, which is that our pupils 
should learn something intensely practical, so that you 
could earn your living at it if necessary. This morning, 
therefore, just bear in mind that we are in the excursion- 
steamboat business. Willie Jones, will you tell the class 

what is the object of this business? 

Witte Jones: To make money for the directors. 

TEACHER: Correct. And how can this be done? 

Bricut Boy: Let me answer, teacher, ’cause I know. 
I’ve lived in Chicago and New York. 

TEACHER: You may tell. 

Bricut Boy: You get an old boat about thirty years old, 
advertise it in the papers, and fill it with all the people it 
can possibly hold and then some. Then you make it run 
between two points. 

TEACHER: That is very good as a general plan, but there 
are several points to be considered. Suppose the boat 
should sink? You may answer, Robert. 

Ropert Reep (triumphantly): Build another. 

TEACHER: Very good. But suppose the government 
inspectors should come around and demand an expla- 
nation ? 

BricHt Boy: Say, teacher, they’ve already been around, 
and we've fixed ’em. 

TEACHER (smiling): That’s splendid. I thought I might 
catch you. Now for the one big question. Please listen 
carefully. Suppose the boat sinks and the people are 
drowned, and then, although the inspectors have been 
“ fixed,” as you have so brightly put it, that everybody is 
angry and wants to have you put in jail, or shot, or some- 
thing like that, what is then your proper course? 

_Bricut Boy: Wouldn’t that be, teacher, to see all the 
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judges and then wait for, say; about a couple of weeks or 
so, until the thing has been forgotten? 

TEACHER: Very good. Now, children, we will have a 
recess, and when you go home don’t forget to tell your 
parents that you are now learning under our wonderful 
new system to grow up to be useful and efficient citizens 
of this great Republic. 


Their Favorite Beliefs 

hee The poet: 
The laborer: 

The diplomat: 

The housewife: 


I am misunderstood. 

I am underpaid. 

I am eternally mistrusted. 

I am a drudge. 

The débutante: My life is really a tragedy. 

The small boy: I shall never get filled up. 

The doctor: I shall die of the disease which I 
treat the best. 

Thelawyer: I did not make the law. 

The schoolmaster: I know. 

The philosopher: I wonder. 

The scientist: I hope. 

The fool: I think. 


Knowing 


HAT is knowing something? It is having lived through 

an actual experience of it; of being able to compare 

it with other actual experiences; of misjudging it, and 

then being forced into correcting one’s misjudgment; of 

handling it, turning it about and looking upon it from all 

sides, and of meditating upon it. 

This takes time. That is why our young people know 

so little. They mistake a glib rendering of facts for the 
real thing. They think they know, but they don’t. 
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“NO, JACK, YOU MUSTN’T KISS ME BEFORE YOU HAVE IM- 
MERSED YOUR FACE IN THAT BOWL OF DISINFECTANT” 
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The Original Plan 


HE Frying Pan and the Fire had 

a more or less interesting con- 
Said the Frying Pan: 

“T protect my patrons. 
them for their highest usefulness. If 
you had your way they would all be 
destroyed before they got anywhere.” 

Said the Fire: 

“On the contrary, at the moment 
when they are likely to do the most 
harm I place them beyond the power 
of doing it. You believe in helping to 
perpetuate the uselessness of a lot of 
useless people. You pretend that there 
is a moral to everything you do. I 
correct all the possibilities of error by 
annihilation.” 


Then 


versation. 
I prepare 


the Frying Pan, who was 
really rather bored, said: 
“T recognize that you have your 


point of view, and suggest a compro- 


THE END OF A SUMMER FLIRTATION 

All the politicians, diplomats 
and other important ones who wish to 
leave me shall go without any protest 
from me. I don’t mind, indeed, giv- 


mise. 


ing them a helping flip if you will 
permit me to retain the others.” 

“Agreed!” said the Fire. And it 
was so ordered. 
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Bathing Suits in Connecticut 
Ho: THOMAS M. WALLER, 


sometime Governor of Connecti- 
cut, deprecates the propensity of bath- 
ers at New London’s Ocean Beach to 
wear one-piece bathing-suits. Both 
sexes do it, Mr. Waller says, and the 
pieces are so small that on several 
occasions he has felt compelled to 
walk away from the bathing beach to 
hide his mortification. One-piece 
bathing-suits are against the regula- 
tions of the Beach, Mr. Waller says, 
and he thinks the authorities should 
enforce the law. He has a fatherly 
interest in the Beach, because he got 
New London to buy it, and he is sen- 
sitive about its proprieties. 

But as for the one-piece bathing- 
suits, there are two ways of treating 
them. They can be made to meet the 
regulations, or the regulations may be 
permitted to meet them. Regulations 





“WHEN GOOD FELLOWS GET TOGETHER’ 


are merely the expression of a com- 
munity’s sense of propriety at the time 
they were made. The history of Con- 
necticut is a record of gradual and 
steady amelioration of an over-strict 
sense of propriety for two centuries 
and a half. The Blue Laws are evi- 
dence of Connecticut’s early fidelity to 
the great principle of Verboten. 

Give the one-piece bathing-suits a fair 
show and a little time, and presently 
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HOW IT FEELS WHEN 


they may satisfy the local sense of 
propriety of the Connecticut beaches, 
just as they do at Ostend or Schevenin- 
gen. Governor Waller’s sense of pro- 
priety took shape in the Civil War 
period, a time when American society 
was just emerging from the practice 
of putting pantalettes on piano legs. 
We have come a good ways since then, 
but still lag a little in the matter of 
woman’s bathing clothes. 
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A BIG CAR GOES BY 
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Professor's Wife: 
NOT TO CALL MRS. SMYTHE BY HER DIVORCED HUSBAND'S NAMF, NOT TO DROP BREAD PILLS INTO 
YOUR CHAMPAGNE AND NOT TO SHAKE HANDS WITH THE BUTLER 
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BEFORE WE START FOR THE SMYTHES’, WALDO, I WANT TO WARN YoU 























DENTAL SURGERY, AS PRACTICED QOOOOOO B.C, 


Duke or Deader ? 


NE of the uncertainties of the war is whether Lord 
Northcliffe will come out of it a duke or a deader. 
Quite a many Englishmen feel from time to time that 
what would do England the most good in the shortest 
time would be to hang a few editors. If this sentiment 
turns to action at any time his lordship will doubtless have 
a chance to be the active figure in a news item; but Eng- 
land is not Georgia, and impromptu hangings are rare there. 
The man who made Northcliffe a peer was Balfour, 
which shows what Balfour thinks of peerages. 


Rough on Justice 


HERE is a strong disposition in this country nowadays 
against the execution of persons convicted of capital 
crimes except with their approval and consent, 

But it is hard to get it. The convicted almost always 
object to execution and find fault both with law and 
procedure. 

Hence results constant embarrassment to Justice, who 
is kept blushing for herself while crimes are forgotten in 
interminable discussion of the proprieties of punishment. 





erent Illustrate the fact that Germany is a 
' militaristic country, America a commercial one. 

StupENt: The German boy wants to be a Field Marshal, 
the American boy wants to be a Marshall Field. 


Presence of Mind 


WAS presented to her in the crush, and perhaps by 

some psychic undertow we were borne away together 
into a far corner, where the noise of the dancing was not 
sO overpowering. 

We took each other in as we sat down. She wore 
glasses with tortoise-shell handle-bars over her ears, and 
must have once been handsome—but that was some time 
ago. 

I knew I had caught a fine specimen of the spuricus 
feminicus highbrowicus, and even before she spoke I had 
made my brilliant decision. 

“ Are you a feminist?” she began, with almost hysterical 
directness. ; 

“T am,” I answered with fatal calmness. “ Every proto- 
plasmic cell cries aloud that there is no sex to brain. 
Furthermore, the differentiation of the psychic norms, 
when added to the combined blood pressure, shows that 
the caloric flight of impulse is greater in its biological 
aspects than if the acratic biplanes had given the twilight 
sleep. Feminism in its deeper plumbing represents the co- 
ordinate unity of the universe. The by-product, man, 
sporadic and ephemeral, will be sacrificed for the super- 
woman whose batting average is highly assimilated and 
undoubtedly among the newer and grander forces which, 
as we approach each crisis, beautifies itself in eternal 
majesty. I sensate everything. I get you because I vibrate 
that I get you ie 





There was a grand rush for supper that swept us away 
from each other, but just as I made my escape an hour 
later I heard her whisper to the hostess, indicating me: 

“What a magnificent thinker!” 
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“ Mister Editor: 
** Diss iss to tell you dot in case of war all loyal Amerikans 
vould be against der United States. 
(Signed) AMERIKAN SITZEN.” 
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THE WORLD’S RECORD 
LOW GEAR RUN 


" HE life of the average 
motor car,’” says a 
writer from the war 


zone, “‘is less than 
thirty days. ” 
to destruction by shot and 
shell, but to wear and tear 
—the inability’ of the car to 
hold up under hard service 
over rough roads. 

Here for the first time, the 
automobile world 
is finding out what 
happens when a 
motor car is driven 
by men _ who 
cannot spare a 
thought for the car 
but only for the 
service they get 
out of it. 

The biggest 
problem the mo- 
torist faces today 
is wear and tear 
and depreciation. 

Last year these 
two items alone 
cost the car own- 
ers of America 
$+00,000,000. 

Your average 
owner hesitates to 
demand from his car all the 
service he hasaright to expect. 
He is always favoring the 
engine, the tires, the complex 
system of parts and plumbing. 

Taking all possible care, he 
still faces an unreasonable 
depreciation. 

Car owners, patient and a 
bit timid at first, are asking 
in more insistent terms than 


Not referring: 
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car officially inspected and affidavit made by technical observers in San Fr time, r me— b t 

83 hours and 40 minutes—over 10 miles an hour. The route was the hardest possible, and was a u 1S 
purposely chosen as an additional test of the dependability of the Franklin Car—through the John 
Day River Gorges, the Harney Desert in Southern Oregon, the Siskiou Mountains and the Burney 
Pass in California. 


ever—What will the car do 
and what will it cost in upkeep 
and depreciation ? 

How many motorists have 
ever seen a Franklin Car in 
the Used Car Dealers’—or 
offered in the Sale and 
Exchange columns of the 
Sunday papers? 

Franklin cars built in 1902 
and 1903 are still running. 


en “Taviorad dod fmtntel WHEN | 
Vest in a Frantbe louring Car on Sunday morning 


fag 2 sa 6 te dewe tn San Francisco Cal al the 
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Here is the hardest test an automobile was ever put to—a practical demonstration of what a 
Franklin Car can do, and of the great efficiency of Franklin Direct-Air-Cooling. At 5.50 o’clock on 
Wednesday afterncen, August 4th, this Franklin Car arrived in San Francisco at the finish—after a 
run of 860 miles on low gear from Walla Walla, Washington, all the way without once stopping the engine. 
High and Second gears were removed from the car, and the transmission sealed before the start; and the 

R . 


danger of freezing in Winter, 
of boiling in Summer, of 
bursting pipes, leaky radiator 
and cracked water jackets. 

Scientific Light-Weight 
means first of all a critical 
selection of materials. 

For the Franklin alloy 
steel we pay a premium of 
fifty per cent, to obtain the 
highest quality. 
‘he vanadium 
— cast iron in Frank- 
lin cylinders costs 
ten per cent more 
than the gray cast 
iron commonly 
used. 

Owing to the 
grade of steel, 
Franklin springs 
cost fifty per cent 
more than the 
usual automobile 
springs. 

The laminated 
wood sill of the 
Franklin costs fifty 
per cent more than 
the typical steel 





Two things are responsible 
for the long service life of 
the Franklin Car—The 
Franklin System of Direct- 
Air-Cooling, and the Frank- 
lin Scientific Light-Weight. 

The Franklin: Direct-Air- 
Cooling System does away 
with 1/77 parts—piping, 
pump, gears and fittings— 
the weight of water, the 


stronger, lighter, 
more resilient: 
adds to the flexibility and 
comfort of the car. 

If you have owned and 
operated any make of motor 
car, you have some first-hand 
experience with repair costs and 
depreciation. 

The Franklin Facts about long 
service life can be obtained from 
any Franklin dealer. 

Get them. They mean more to 
you today than ever. 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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Evenly Matched 


“You haven't any serious or organic 
trouble,” said the young physician, cheer- 
fully. 

“You are a little nervous and run 
down, that’s all. Take more exercise, 
eat less and forget your troubles.” 

The hypochondriac snorted. 

“ Young man,” he demanded, his voice 
shaking, “how long have you been a 
doctor?” 

“TI took my degree three years ago,” 
answered the medico. 

“And I am an invalid of twenty-five 
years’ experience. Who are you to dis- 
agree with me? ”—Brooklyn Eagle. 





“TowarD the end of the ride,” she 
was reading aloud, “they came to a 
ford “i 

“Oh, skip that!” he exclaimed, im- 
patiently. “I’m getting tired of those 
automobile jokes.’—Buffalo Courier. 











“ THAT'S A VERY PRETTY HYPHEN, HERR, 


BUT IT MIGHT GET YOU INTO TROUBLE, 


You KNOW * 


Briefly Put 

An English professor, traveling through 
the hills, noted various quaint expressions. 
For instance, after a long ride the pro- 
fessor sought provisions at a mountain 
hut. 

“What d’ yo’-all want?” called out a 
woman. 

“can we 
get corn bread here? We'd like to buy 
some of you.” 

“Corn bread? Corn bread, did yo’ 
say?” Then she chuckled to herself, and 
“Why, if 
corn bread’s all yo’ want, come right in, 
for that’s just what I hain’t got nothing 
else on hand but.”—Boston Herald. 


“Madam,” said the professor, 


her manner grew amiable. 


Frugal 

Tue IMPRESARIO: Certainly, madam, I 
can supply you with a second prima donna 
to sing your children to sleep. But you 
sing so perfectly yourself. 

THE Prima Donna Assotuta: But my 
singing is worth five thousand dollars a 
night, and I couldn’t think of squander- 
ing that amount on the children. 

—Houston Chronicle. 








Lire is published every Thursday, simultaneously in the United States, Great Britain, 
Canada and British Possessions. $5.00 a year in advance. Additional postage to 
foreign courtries in the Postal Union, $1.04 a year; to Canada, 52 cents. i 
rent copies, 1o cents. Back numbers, after three months from date of publication, 
cents. Issues prior to 1910 out of print. 

The text and illustrations im Lire are copyrighted. For Reprint Rights in Great 
Britain apply to Lire, 114 Southampton Row, London, W. C. 


Single cur- 


Lire is for sale by all newsdealers in Great Britain and may be obtained from book- 
sellers in all the principal cities in the world. 


Lire’s London Office, Rolls House. Breams Buildings, London, E. (¢ 


No contribution will be returned unless accompanied by stamped and addressed 


envelope. Lire does not hold itself respomsible for the loss or non-return of 


licited contributions. 


Prompt notification should be sent by subscribers of any change of address. 
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The enthusiasm for France inspired 
by Lafayette is re-inspired by Perrier. 











N.B.—A glass of Perrier alone or with a slice of 
lemon in the early morning is invaluable in gout 
and uric acid troubles—the bugbear of middle-age. 


Obtainable at all high-class Hotels, Restaurants and Grocers. 


HEN 


the 


Perrier is bottled at the Springs in the South of 
France amidst the glorious French vineyards. There 
is no saltiness in Perrier, the great reason why 
it combines so perfectly with Wines and Spirits. 


WILLIAMS & HUMBERT, Agents, 1158 Broadway, New York. age 


said that 

the stream is always 
purest at its source, he unwit- 
tingly wrote a testimonial in 
advance for Perrier. 
of sparkling 


Pascal 


Every drop 
Perrier Water is 
bottled at the gushing, bubbling 
Perrier Spring. 
something irresistibly appealing 
to refined taste in the fact that 
brilliance of Perrier is 
entirely a natural brilliance. 


And there is 


To quench hot 
weather thirst drink 
The Champagne 
of Table 


Waters. 





Bubbling with its 
own Carbonic Gas. 
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If you want to begin tonight to 
make your skin what you would 
love to have it, tear out the cake 
below and put it in your purse as a 
reminder to get Woodbury’s today. 


Send 4c now for sample cake 


—large enough for a full week of 
the famous skin treatment below 


Once you have the week’s-size 
cake shown above in your hands— 
once you have its soft, white lather 
in your fingers as the girl above has 
it in hers—you can begin that mo- 
ment to really change the condition 
that is keeping your skin from being 
attractive. 

You can do this—can make your 
skin what you want it to be—what- 
ever the trouble is now. Your skin, 
like the rest of your body, is chang- 
ing every day! As the old skin dies, 
new forms in its place. 


This is your opportunity 


By using the following treatment 
regularly you can make this new 
skin which forms every day, so 
strong and active that it will grad- 
ually but surely take on the loveli- 
ness you want it to have. 

Lather your washcloth well with 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap and warm 
water. Apply it to your face and 
distribute the lather thoroughly. 


Now, with the tips of your fingers, 
work this cleansing, antiseptic lather 
into your skin, always using an 
upward and outward motion. Rinse 
with warm water, then with cold— 
the colder the better. Finish by 
rubbing your face for a few minutes 
with a piece of ice. Always be 
particular to dry your skin well. 
You will feel the difference the 
first time you use this treatment. 
Use it persistently and in ten days 
or two weeks your skin should show 
a marked improvement—a promise 
of that greater clearness, freshness 
and charm which the daily use of 
Woodbury’s always brings. 


Write today for the 
week’s-size cake 
For 4c we will send you a cake of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap large 
enough for a week's trial of this 
famous skin treatment. For roc, 
the cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
and samples of Woodbury’s Facial 


Cream and Powder. For 50c a 
copy of the Woodbury Book, “ A 
Skin You Love to Touch,” and sam- 
ples of the Woodbury preparations. 
Write today and begin at once to get 
the benefits of this treatment for 
your skin. Address The Andrew 
Jergens Co., 1308 Spring Grove 
Ave., Cincinnati, O. 

Canadians: The Woodbury prepara- 
tions are now manufactured also in 
Canada and are sold by Canadian drug- 
gists from coast to coast, including 
Newfoundland. For sample, address 
The Andrew Jergens Co., Ltd., 1308 
Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ontario. 


If you want to begin this 
treatment tonight 


If you want to begin at once—tonight 
to bring this new charm to your skin, 
tear out the illustration of the cake above 
and put it in your purse as a reminder 
to get Woodbury’s today at your drug- 
gist’s or toilet counter. A 25¢ cake is 
sufficient for a month or six weeks of the 
treatment given here. Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap is for sale by dealers everywhere 
throughout the United States and Canada. 
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FOOLISH 
CONTEMPO ARIES 





How Singular 


Mrs. Jones had a singular boy, 
So singular was this young Jone 
That he never made more than one noi, 
And he played his duets all alone. 
At school he was rather erratic, 
For, though mentally quick as a weasel, 
He would study but one mathematic, 
And when sick he had only one measel. 
—Robert Rudd Whiting, in Century. 
Sliced Oranges with a dash of Abbott’s Bitters are appetizing 


and healthful. Sample of bitters by mail, 25 cts. in stamps. 
Cc. W. Abbott & Co., Baltimore, Mad. 


Museum ManaGer: Where’s the hu- 

man fly? 
ATTENDANT: 

wife’s been swatting him. 


Can't perform today. His 


—Baltimore American. 


Here’s a Case That’s 
UP TO YOU! 


Classy and unique! Oper- 
ated by a finger which lifts 
the contents. 
UP TO YOU” 
No meta! springs, clamps, 
or pressure to crush or 
bruise the cigarettes. 
Made of leather, inside 
and out. Size 3x2\ in., 
weight loz In genuine 
black seal or imported pig- 
skin. Price $1. A special 
one for full dress in dainty 
white Morocco for $1.25. 
All postage paid. With yc yur 
initials sen Aa or in gold leaf, 
eo additional. 


UP T0- YOu Case (o., Bratticbore, Lomenall 
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The Best Regular Services to 

EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, PHILIP- 

PINES, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, NEW 

ZEALAND. Round World Trips 

and Winter Tours in INDIA. PEN- 

INSULAR & ORIENTAL S. N. CO. 
Full information from 
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DEITIES 


“The Utmost in Cigarettes 
Plain End or Cork Tip 


R culture, refi 
—_ — i o- 
PREFER Deities to 
any other cigarette 
af 
My 


Makers of the Highest Grade Turkish 
and Foyptian Cigarettes inthe World. 
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Acting in One Lesson 

“Do you think I could learn to be a 
moving-picture actor?” 

“Sure you could. Just remember this 
one thing. A heaving chest denotes sur- 
prise, fear, hate or any other emotion.” 

—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


The Test 


Mepium: The spirit of your wife is 
here now; do you wish to speak to her 
through me? 

Wipower: Ask her where the dickens 
she put my summer underwear? 


—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


The superb liqueur of the 
Unvarying in char- 
acter—unsurpassed in ex- 
cellence. 


The Monks’ Famous Cordial 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafés. 
Bitjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Sole Agents for United States 




























— “Mum” 


(as easy to use as to say) 


prevents all odors 
of perspiration 


A touch of this snow-white 
cream keeps body and clothing 
fresh and sweet from bath to 


‘bath. 


25c at 9 out of 10 drug- and department-stores 
“MUM” MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia Pa 


THE WORLD'S LEADING HORSE NAIL 


Not the cheapest regardless of quality, but the best at a fair 
price. “The Capewell” nail holds firmly, 
It is absolutely safe for your blacksmith 
to drive because it will not split and in- 
jure the foot. All shoers can afford 
to use Capewell nails. Insist upon them \HEAD MAR 
for your horses. 





















One of Them Came Out Ahead 


Hoping to be the first to relate some 
unwelcome news, the youth rushed into 
the house and said: 

“Father, I had a fight with Percy 
Raymond to-day.” 

“T know you did,” replied the father 
soberly. “ Mr. Raymond came to see me 
about it.” 

“Well,” said the son, “I hope you 
came out as well as I did.” 


\ —Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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See the Warnors 


EE the Warriors marching off to war. 
What will the Warriors do when 
they get to the war? 

The Warriors will shoot other War- 
riors,s and they will be shot them- 
selves. 

Do the Warriors like to shoot other 
Warriors and be shot themselves? 

Oh, no. They do not like it at all. 

Then why do they do it? 

They do it because they are told to 
do it. 

But who decide on such matters? 

The Politicians and the War Lords and 
the Ammunition Makers and the Editors 
and the Yellow Journalists and the Lead- 
ing Citizens. 

And what is their reason for sending 
the Warriors off to shoot and be 
shot? 

It is all supposed to be for the good 
of the country. 

And do the Politicians and the War 
Lords and the Ammunition Makers and 
the Editors and the Yellow Journalists 
and the Leading Citizens send themselves 
off to be shot and to shoot others? 

They do not. They consider it for 
the best interests of the country that they 
should stay home and enjoy whatever 
benefits are to accrue through the dying 
of the Warriors. 

And the Warriors themselves have 
nothing to say about it. Is that it? 

Nothing whatsoever. That wouldn’t do 
at all, for then they might refuse to fight 
and die, and then the country couldn’t be 
done good to in the way that the Politi- 
cians and the War Lords and the Ammu- 
nition Makers and the Editors and the 
Yellow Journalists and the Leading 
Citizens could thoroughly enjoy it. 

z.. 0, J. 
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(CASCADE quality isfounded 
on grain quality—distilled 
to preserve and bring out the 
best of that quality—purified 
to isolate that qualities 
aged to mellow it into smooth 
richness. 
Original Bottling 
Has Old Gold Label 


GEO. A. DICKEL & CO. 
Distillers Nashville, Tenn. +3 
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TT quickest way ie a Yee 
to get down stairs “aK. 
is to jump out of mA DN 
the window. But | 
makin’ haste slowly 
pays sometimes, especially in curin’ tobacco. 


Nowhar else on earth is thar such pipe tobacco grown 
as the Burley we grow in ole Kaintuck. Thar’s a mildness 
an’ richness about our Burley, a fragrance an’ aroma no 
other tobacco has. 


But they're "way down deep! 





To bring ‘em out to the full, we just use Nature’s own 
way—patient ageing. 






You ought to see the care used in selectin’ only the best 
of the Burley leaf for VELVET. Then, that tobacco has 
got to age not less than 2 years, 
mellowin’ and maturin’ all the time, 
to bring out the best that’s in it. 


That’s VELVET, The 
Smoothest Smokin’ Tobacco— 
with its aged-in-the-wood mel- 
lowness. 


An’ that’s why VELVET 


don’t bite. The rawness is 


aged out of it. fot 


Panama-Pacific International Exposition’s highest 
award—The Grand Prize—has been awarded to 
VELVET “* for its superior quality. ’’ 


Lggelte Myers Tobacco Cx 
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“Nothing Else 
as Good 
For Sound Teeth— 
Healthy Gums— 
A Clean Mouth— 


(The Safe Antiseptic) 


Dip your tooth brush in water, pour 
Listerine on it, brush your teeth 
thoroughly, then rinse your mouth with 
diluted Listerine 


Do this twice daily It is a convenient 
and scientific way to prevent tooth 
troubles,; check decay, and overcome 
mouth acids. 

Listerine is a powerful anti- 
septic anda delightful aid to 
the toilet. Applied with a 
damp sponge or cloth, it will 
impart to the body a refresh- 
ing feeling of cleanliness, 

Get the genuine Listerine. 
Sold everywhere in original 
packages—round bottle— 
brown wrapper 





Four Sizes: 
15c, 25c, 50c, $1.00 


Made and Owned in America 


Lambert Pharmacal Co. 


St. Louis, Missouri 
Toronto, Canada 














Cruelty to Animals 


r Baltimore not long ago the doctors 

secured an intelligent baby ape and 
tried to bring it up like a human being. 
This ape came of exceptionally intelli- 
gent parents, and by taking him early 
the doctors hoped to make an infant 
phenomenon of him. 

It seems too bad to try and make 
a man out of a monkey. We have 
made monkeys out of men for some 
time, but to reverse the process is a 
form of cruelty of which we cannot 
approve. When this monkey grows up 
he will probably be the victim of our 
school system; that is to say, he can 
only play at certain hours under the 
supervision of authority. If he gets 
sick the doctor will be called in to 
prescribe from an obsolete language 
and according to a pharmacopeeia that 
no human intellect can fathom. Un- 
less this particular monkey has in- 
herited money or acquires the faculty 
of stealing it he won’t be able to earn 
a decent living without sacrificing his 
self-respect. And finally if he ever 
should become President of the United 
States, how much ignominy might at- 
tach itself to his very name! 






























First Prize $1000 
Second Prize 500 
Third Prize 250 


OW short can a short story be and 

yet be a short story? LiFe 

would like to know. So would every 

writer, and, therefore, all writers are 

invited to join with Lire in making a 
practical test. 

Lire invites contributions of original 


short stories. For the best ones re- 


ceived before noon of October 4, 1915, 
it will award three prizes—$1,000, $500 
and $250. 


CONDITIONS 


No story must exceed fifteen hundred 
words in length. 

There is no restriction placed upon the 
kind of story to be submitted. It may be 
humorous or tragic; but jokes, anecdotes, 
epigrams or verses do not come within 
the scope of the contest. 

All manuscripts which are accepted 
for publication in Lire will be paid for 
at the rate of ten cents a word for every 
word under fifteen hundred words which 
the author does not write. To illustrate: 
if the accepted story is one hundred words 
in length, then the author will receive 
$140, or ten cents a word for the fourteen 
hundred words which he did not write. 
For what he does write he receives no 
pay. If, on the other hand, the accepted 
story is fourteen hundred and ninety-nine 
words in length, the author will receive 
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Chateau aurier 
Offawa-(anada 


HE de luxe Hotel of the Dominion. Situ- 
ated in the heart of the Capital of Canada, 
is oneofthefinest hotels onthe Continent, 
Accommodations, three hundred and fifty 
rooms. Rates, $2.00 and upwards. 
European plan, 
Ottawa in summer is a delightful place to so- 
journ. Full of interest for the tourist and 
sightseer. Handsomely illustrated booklet 
of Ottawa and the Chateau Laurier sent free 
on application to Desk C. 
Chateau Laurier, Ottawa, Canada 
ANGUS GORDON, Manager 


Life’s Short Story Contest 
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There’s nothing novel 
or queer about Fownes 
gloves. 


In the main they are just 
such handsome, substantial 
articles as substantial peo- 
ple prefer to wear. 


Some of the styles are just 
radical enough to please the 
less sober minded. 





But always within the 
bounds of good taste. 


Their chief claim on your 
consideration is their de- 
pendability. 





They are always good 
gloves—always have been 
—and always will be. 











ten cents. This story, however, will 
stand an equal chance of winning the 
prize with one which is very much 
shorter (say, one hundred words), as 
each story will be judged strictly on its 
merits as a story. 

The stories will be published in Lire 
as soon as possible after they are ac- 
cepted, and will be paid for on accept- 
ance upon the basis which has just been 
defined. When they have all been pub- 
lished, then the final awarding of the 
$1,750 in prizes will be made in the 
following manner: 

The Editors of Lire will first select, 
out of all the stories published, the 
twelve which are, in their judgment, the 
best. The authors of these twelve 
stories will be asked to become judges 
of the whole contest, which will then 
include all the stories published. These 
twelve authors will decide which are 
the best three stories, in the order of 
their merit, to be awarded the prizes. 
In case, for any reason, any one or more 
of these twelve authors should be unable 
to act as judge, then the contest will be 
decided by the rest. 

Each of the judges will, of course, 
if he so wishes, vote for his own story 
first, so that the final result may probably 
be determined by the combined second, 
third and fourth choices of all the judges. 
This, however, will not affect the result. 
In case of a division among the judges, 
the Editors of Lire will cast the deciding 
vote. 

The final award will be announced as 
early as possible after the last story has 
been published in Lire. Of this there 
will be due notice. Manuscripts will be 
accepted from now on as fast as they can 
be read and passed upon. 

In every case they should be addressed, 
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“To the Editor of Lire’s Short Story 
Contest, 17 West 31st Street, New York 
City,” and the author's name and ad- 
dress should be plainly written upon the 
manuscript, which should be accom- 
panied by return postage in case of 
rejection. The editors will exercise due 
care in returning unavailable contribu- 
tions, but will not hold themselves respon- 
sible for loss. Contestants are advised 
io keep duplicate copies. 

All manuscripts must be at Lire office 
by noon of Monday, October 4, 1915. 
No manuscript received after that date 
will be considered. Each contestant may 
send in as many manuscripts as he 
desires. 

If any of the rules of this contest are 
violated the Editors of J].1re reserve the 
right to debar the contributions. 





To ‘Those Who Love Flowers| 


Fa: A little book, “Give Flowers,” is just off the | 
“4 press and is yours for the asking. It tells 
about these little buds of sentiment and in | 
addition shows how you can send flowers | 
anywhere in the United States, delivered | 
less than 24 hours old, at ordinary prices, | 
NATIONAL FLORAL CORP., 220 Broadway, N. Y. 





DIARY October 27, 1820 
A fine day for the hunt. We 
started at daybreak and gath- 
ered at noon for dinner. We 
took with us some good 


Old Overholt Rye 


“Same for 100 years” 
, Todayas of yore Old Overholt 
is still chosen as the one bever- 
age to seasona good day’s sport. 
Its uniform purity and flavor 
make it the choice of all crit- 
icalmen. Aged in the wood, 
bottled in bond. 
A. OVERHOLT & CO, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Mexico's Useful Example 


N° one should imagine that his exam- 
ple has no value. Look at Mexico. 
Would anybody pick her to set a useful 
example? But she has. The papers say 
that Professor Goodnow, adviser to the 
Chinese Republic, has observed Mexico's 
demonstration of the difficulty of shift 
ing executives in countries not used to it, 
and advises President Yuan Shi-Kai that 
a monarchy is best for China, and that 
he had better arrange for one as gently 
as he can. 
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included. Self-contained ignition set. 


cally nothing for upkeep. 


Atlanta, Ga.—Ozburn Automobile Supply Co, 
339 Beechtree St. 
Boston, Mass.—Motor Parts Co., 187 Coiumbus Ave. 
Buffalo, N. Y.—Motor Parts Co., 1064 Main St. 
Chicago, Ill.—Motor Car Supply Co., 1451-53-55 Mich- 
igan Ave. 
Chicago, Ill—Westinghouse Sales Service Station, 
2007 S. Michigan Ave. 
Cleveland, O.—The Auto Electric Equipment Co., 
Wilbrand Bldg., Euclid Ave. 
Cleveland, O.—Westinghouse Sales-Service Station, 
2025 Euclid Ave. 
Detroit, Mich.— Westinghouse Sales-Service Station, 
1211-13-15 Woodward Ave. 
Indianapolis, Ind.-Westinghouse Sales Service 
Station, 427 N Meridian St 
Kansas City, Mo.—The Equipment Co., 
1522 Grand Ave. 
Memphis Tenn.—Ozburn Automobile Supply Co., 
178 Monroe Ave 










For Canada: 
Canadian Westinghouse Co., Ltd. 
Hamilton, Ontario 
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Westinghouse Ford Systems 
Electric Starting—Lighting—Ignition 


HAVE all the fundamental features of the Westinghouse Systems in- 
stalled in many of the highest priced automobiles. No change required 
in engine. Silent chain drive to crankshaft. Battery, wiring, and all parts 


Simple connections. Durable construction. 
This is a high grade system that will stand wear and tear and costs practi- 


Literature on request at the Westinghouse Sales-Service Stations and 
Agents. The Systems will be installed complete at any of the places listed. 
Fill in the coupon and mail to any of these Sales-Service Stations or Agencies. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Reinhard Bros. Co. 
New Orleans, La.—Shuler Rubber Co., 
613 Baronne St. 
New York, N. ¥.—Westinghouse Sales-Service 
Station, 250 W. 54th St 
Oelwein, Ia.—Chas. W. Bopp, 14 N. Frederick St. 
Oklahoma City, Okla.—-Severin Tire &Supply Co., 
600 N. Broadway 
Omaha, Neb.—Powell Supply Co., 2051 Farnum St 
Philadelphia, Pa.—Motor Parts Co., 
818 N, Broad St 
Pittsburgh, Pa.—Pittsburgh Auto Equipment Co., 
Baum and Beatty Sts. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.—Westinghouse Sales - Service 
Station, Cumberson Ave & 
P. R. R. 
Springfield, Mass.— Motor Parts Co., 
143 Chestnut St 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
Automobile Equipment Department 


Shadyside Works 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


l am interested to get Booklet and learn 
prices on Westinghouse Electric Start- 
ing-Lighting and Starting-Lighting- 
Ignition Systems for my Ford Car. 
Mail to 
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| ove yes Write to us enclosing three two-cent stamps The Next Generation, by Frederick A. officer: 
for trial package Rhodes. (R. G. Badger, Boston. $1.50.) pettus 
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L t gee eee a BBsea: a ee oe AH cm a oe > omg Toasts, by Pre d ° Emer: “4 anima 
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= = 50 cents.) 
= a a El Capitan Veneno, by Gray Casement. saree 
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Breaking Him In aactbeyguar>~dipit, Magee utr aad A Uipicciss A ITO, JACK wi 
be honest with each other? ab. & 
“WE may as well be honest with each “ Absolutely.” “ the su 
other.” The young man’s face flushed with sind : 
— ° ° . . a a 
The elderly gentleman laid his hand pride as he said: aiiiabe 
not unkindly upon the shoulder of the “That, sir, is precisely the reason al 
young college chap who, engaged to why I did these things. They are only believe 
his daughter, had come a few days be- the things, in accordance with modern Gover 
fore to pay them a visit. practice among young college men, 
“ Quite right, sir,” said the boy. “It’s which I would naturally do after I MV Wit Hatin tinttilt ° . AANA 
very much better, as you suggest, to had married your daughter. I am AN MT 
be honest with each other. What have simply doing them beforehand in HA hae’ RD SUSPENSION eee 
I done?” order to get you used to the idea and E-V, HARTFORD, PRESIDENT & iz 
“The first day you were here, with- to be honest.” B 192 MORGAN ST, JERSEY CITY =7N.J. ia 
BRANCHES + NEW YORK, BOSTON; PHILADELPHIA, © e 


out my permission, you borrowed my 
favorite rz sacred possession 


which no alien hand should dare touch.” 








“ True.” 

“The second day you invited a 
party of friends to the country club 
to dinner and signed my name to the 
bill.” 

“T had to, sir, as I wasn’t a mem- 
ber.” 

“The third day you got into my 
locker at the golf club and used my 
clubs to play with.” 

“T had forgotten to bring my own.” 

“The fourth day you got out my 
motor car and actually ran it fifty miles 
without saying a word to me. Now, 
young man, we may as well under- 
stand each other. Why did you do 
all these things?” 
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Degrees 


Wire (sentimentally): Egbert, what 


‘Don’t Stay Too Fat 


Content, Dates yo — font right physical pro- 
portions. ou can reduce the flesh on your entire body, or would you do if I were to die? . | d C 
any part, by wearing one of Dr. Jeanne Walter’s famous s SS ] wee ream 
rubber garments for men and women a few hours a day. EaBert (ditto): I should go mad, dear. — : 
, _ Thesafe and quick way toreduce Wire: Would you marry again? og A in Preserves Good 
is by perspiration. Endorsed by S : ‘ ~ vibes Riga Complexions 
leading physicians. Ecsert: Well, I don’t think I should dhe _ stamps, to . ’ 
FROWNERADICATOR - $2.00 : : - : ) cover cost of AImproves Bad! 
CHIN REDUCER - - - 2.00 go as mad as that—Sydney Bulletin. . mailing and pack- Gomplex- 
NECK andCHINREDUCER 3.00 a aoe On ce oe ions 
BUST REDUCER - - - 5.00 ts ple of the above, also | 
ABDOMINAL REDUCER - 6.00 “Wuy do you keep that sign over eels F Swen Sourepeian 
Jnion Suits, Stockings, Jackets, . . it . a cin Poa ‘ace ywder anc ouge in novel 
on eee Bore sd Page vee your desk, ‘This Is My Busy Day’? : vo purse packets, and also Zodenta 
a Se to those “So that people won't hang around Tooth Powder and Perfume. 
and try to transact business when I want FREDERICK F. INGRAM CO. 


Write at once tor further particulars. 
DR. JEANNE G. WALTER . ww . Rae Established 1885 
to play golf.”.—Washington Star. Windsor, Can. 


Best Repocrr made from Dr. (Inventor and Patentee) 
38 Tenth St. Detroit, U. S. A. 


Walter's famous reducing rubber 353 Fifth Avenue New York ; 
with Contil back. Price $5.00 (Opposite the Waldorf) | ’ 
ss | oe 
ae i ae : 5 SEUUUNUNAUUNAUNNUUNUUOUUUUUUENUUAUOOAUEUAUUUUONUEOUU EAU EMEA CUNEATE EAS 
to criticise, revise or place your Mss.? My 18 years’ 
editorial experience at your service. Circudars. 


LOUISE E. DEW, Literary Representative, Aeolian Hall, New York 


Ingrams 























Why Fear the Light? 


Governor Johnson vetoed the anti- 


suggests: 


that before you spend a penny on your new 
clothes, before you even plan your wardrobe, 
you consult its great Autumn and Winter 
Fashion numbers! Beginning with the 


FORECAST OF AUTUMN FASHIONS* 


and continuing for six months (twelve numbers 
——see list below) you will receive the most com~- 
plete presentation of styles ever offered American 
women. During the very period when these 
numbers appear you will be selecting your Fall 
and Winter wardrobe and paying hundreds of 
dollars for the suits, gowns, etc., you select. 


vivisection measure passed by the Cali- 
fornia Assembly recently. It prohibited 
certain experiments on living animals 
in elementary or secondary schools and 
provided for the admission of humane 
officers to places where scientific ex- 
periments are performed upon living 
animals. 

The measure passed the Senate by a 
vote of thirty to one and the House 
forty-seven to three. 

The important point, however, is that 





the political physicians in urging the 
Governor to veto the measure put them- 
selves on record as being afraid to 


here Ge géule tee att thar oe The gown you buy and never wear is the really expensive 





doing. 

Without expressing an opinion upon 
the subject of vivisection every thinking 
man must realize that experiments on 
animals must be followed by _ experi- 
ments upon human beings, which is the 
vital question involved. If the public 
believes in secrecy, then it will approve 
Governor Johnson's veto. 

—Medical Freedom. 


Dr. Monk: THERE IS TOO MUCH ACIDITY 


IN YOUR BLOOD, YOU MUST AB- 
STAIN FROM RED MEATS 


gown! Gloves, boots, hats, that miss being exactly what 
you want, are the ones that cost more than you can afford! 


$2 Invested in Vogue 
will save you $200 


Why take chances again this year when by simply sending 
in the coupon, and at your convenience paying $2—a tiny 
fraction of the loss on a single ill-chosen hat or gown—you 





I] 


can insure the correctness of your whole wardrobe. 


Vogue is a beautifully illustrated magazine; the acknowl- 
edged authority on what is worn by well-dressed American 
women. Here are your twelve numbers (and one extra): 


Forecast of Autumn Fashions,* Sept. 1 
The earliest and most authentic forecast of Winter mode 


Autumn Millinery Sep. 15 


Shows exactly the Paris styles 
to be worn during the Fall 


The Paris Openings Oct. 1 
The Fall exhibitions of the 
leading dressmakers of Paris 
weeks ahead of other maga- 
zines. Superbly illustrated 


Autumn Patterns Oct. 15 


Working models for your en- 
tire Winter wardrobe. 


Winter Fashions Nov. 1 


Showing the mode in Winter 
culmination — charming mod- 
els smart couturiers evolve for 
their private clientele. 


Vanities Number Nov. 15 
Those graceful little touches 
that make the smart woman 
smart, where to get them and 
how to use them 


Christmas Gifts Dec. 1 
‘ogue’s solution of the Christ- 
mas gift problem. A new idea 


Christmas Number Dec. 15 
More gifts and practical ideas 
for holiday entertaining 

Lingerie Number Jan. 1 

ine linen for personal use 
and for the household 


Motorand Southern Jan. 15 
he new/sfashions in motorcars 
and the new wardrobe for the 
southern season 
Forecast of 
Spring Fashions Feb. 1 
Earliest authentic news of 
Spring styles. Fully illustrated 
Spring Millinery Feb. 15 
ats, bonnets and toques from 
the famous milliners of Paris 
Spring Patterns ar. 
orking models for your 
Spring and Summer wardrobe oe 


‘* Nine out of ten women copy what the tenth does; 
the tenth is a reader of VOGUE”’ 


* 


¢ 
MMMM 


*OUR SPECIAL OFFER 


HE Forecast of Autumn 

Fashions Number is already 
on the newsstands. If you en- 
close the $2 with the coupon 
below, we will send you with 
our compliments this earliest 
and most authentic forecast of 
the Winter mode, making thir- 
teen numbers instead of twelve. 


Or, if more convenient send 
coupon without money. Your 
subscription will then start with 
the Millinery Number; and con- 
tinue through the next eleven 
numbers. 
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Get a dainty souvenir bottle of 


Supe Lal 


Lilas Pi 


The true odor of lilacs 

bloom, the perfume of 

old gardens and child- 

hood’s tender memories. 

The most delicate, un- 
obstrusive and fashionable of perfumes. 
Extract, toilet water, sachet powder, talcum, 
cold cream, massage cream and face powder. 
Present the following coupon with 15c¢ to your 
druggist or toilet goods department, and a 
souvenir bottle of Lilas de Rigaud will be sent 
you a noe ¢ of bcs Garden fame. 














a 6 Yourdealer wil! send this coupon to George Borgfeldt& Co., ‘Irving ‘ 
. ee New York, ee for htt Paris. ) ] 


















a, 
Smith &€ 
Wesson 
Automatic 


Doubly Safe 





Is your home protected 
acainst 4ot/ intruders and 
accidental discharge? 


Get your dealer to show you the 
special features of the Smith & Wesson 
Automatic. 

Booklet on request 

SMITH & WESSON 
Springfield Mass 
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Rumania and Bul- 
daria are two of 
the most impor- 
tant factors in the 
war. The two lit- 
tle nations block 
the way to the 
Sultan’s capital. 
Arthur Ruhl bril- 
liantly pictures 
them in ‘‘The 


Road to Constantino- 
ple” in the September 
11th issue of Collier’s. 


He pictures Bucharest, 
the capital of Rumania, 
as the painted beauty 
driving about in the 
corner of an open Vic- 
toria. The bronzed 


mountain shepherd in 
sheepskin coat typifies Sofia, 
the capital of Bulgaria. Only 
a river separates Rumania 
from Bulgaria. Cross the 
Danube with Ruhl in 
the September 11th issue of 


Collier's 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
416 West 13th Street, New York City 
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A Big Roomy Six— 
A Very Moderate 


HEN you think of a ‘‘Szx’’ 
at §//45 you naturally 
think of a much smaller car. 


So, to fully appreciate the 
remarkable value you get in this 
car, you must grasp the full 
significance of its s7ze. 


The wheelbase is longer, /25 


inches. 


That gives plenty of room 
to carry its full quota of seven 
passengers 27 rea/ comfort. 

The tires are bigger, 35x7%. 

That further emphasizes the 
generous size of this new six. 

But it is not only a big car ata 
remarkably low price for its size. 

Its 45-horsepower six cylin- 
der motor gives it ample power 
—it is efficiently lubricated 








Specifications 
Model 86 


Seven passenger touring 

125-inch wheelbase 

45-horsepower motor 

High-tension magneto ignition 

Two-unit electric starter 

Electrically lighted 

Headlight dimmers 

Fall streamline body design 

Genuine leather upholstery 

One-man top 

Pockets in all doors 

Rain-vision, ventilating type windshield 
built-in 

Full floating rear axle 

Extra long underslung rear springs 

35-inch x 44-inch tires; smooth tread in 
front; non-skids in rear 

Left-hand drive 

Center control 

Demountable rims 

One extra rim 

High grade magnetic speedometer 

Electric horn 

Electric control buttons on steering column 








Model 83, four-cylinder, five passenger 
Touring, $750 f. o. b. Toledo 


Also manufacturers of the Willys-Knight 
Automobiles 


“*Made in U.S. A.” 
Catalog on request. Address Dept. 328 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Canadian Price, Model 86, $1600 f. 0. b. Hamilton 
The Willys-Overland of Canada, Limited, Hamilton, Ont. 


Price 


and economical in gasoline 
consumption. 


It has that certainty of igni- 
tion provided only by high ten- 
sion magneto. The starting and 
lighting system is of the two- 
unit electric type. 


Electric control buttons are 
located right at your hand on 
the steering column—a conven- 
ience found only in very much 
higher priced cars. 


Its specifications throughout 
are those of a thoroughly high 
grade car. 


See the Overland dealer in 
your town and ask him to show 
you the 1916 Overland Six and 
demonstrate it to you. 


Deliveries now. 
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Victor Record of 


4 “Silent Night, Holy 
H ) Night ” sung by 
Schumann-Heink 





in person. 








other of the world’s greatest artists. 


| Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


i 














Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles— 
the combination. There is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 





















Photo Hall 


Both are Schumann-Heink 


The Victor Record of Schumann-Heink’s voice is just 
as truly Schumann-Heink as Schumann-Heink herself. 


To hear her on the Victrola is the same as hearing her 


sympathetic of true contralto voices, with all the genial per- 
sonality that has endeared her to music-lovers everywhere. 


The proof is in the hearing. Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly 
play for you any of the thirty-nine Schumann- Heink records, or Victor Records by any 


| 
| It is Schumann-Heink to the life—the most glorious and 
| 


There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety of styles from $10 to $300. 


ie 


“was, MASTERS | YORE 





Schumann-Heink 

















o— Victor Records Seepmiateabel at all dealers on the 28th of each month 

















